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NOBODT'S FORTUNE. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON BOABD THE JASON. 

' Where is the Jason ?' 

' Jason, sir ? lying off in the mid-stream, 
Want to go on board of her ? take you and 
the lady on board in five minutes ; nice soft 
cushion for the lady, sir.' 

And the waterman, who had been lazily 
sculling up and down in front of the Terrace 
Pier at Gravesend on the chance of a fare, 
roused himself, and by a couple of vigorous 
strokes brought his boat alongside the stairs. 
The gentleman to whom he spoke gave his 
arm to his companion, and handed her with 
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the greatest care into the stem, and took 
his seat beside her. Then the waterman 
pulled ojßf, and in a minute was making 
good way towards the big ship lying in mid- 
stream which he had indicated when first 
addressed. 

Let US look carefuUy at these two pas- 
sengers of the Grai^esend waterman's, for 
they will play important parts in the story 
which I am about to relate. The man's name 
is Frank Scorrier ; a man of middle height 
and sturdy build ; Englishman all over, to 
be read at once in his crisp curly brown hair 
rippling in natural waves all over his comely 
head, in his clear blue eyes and bright com- 
plexion, in the scrupulous neatness of his 
dressj which is without the slightest particle 
of ajffectation. A manly fellow too, fond of 
exercise and out-door sports, and fearing no 
exposure to sun or weather, traces of both 
of which you will find in his tanned neck and 
brown band. 

Eight-and-twenty years have passed over 
Frank Scorrier's head, and left him, in point 
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of fortune, pretty much where he was when 
he commenced the great battle of life. So . 
long as his father was aUve, and he had no 
one's interest but his own to look after, 
Frank had amused himself by pottermg about 
the farin, wHch he called work, and by giving 
hhnself up to those field-sports which every 
season of the year provides, which he called 
relaxation. 

The neighbours had another name for 
both these pursuits : they said that Frank 
Scorrier was a purposeless idler, who, so long 
as he had enough to eat and drink, a comfort- 
able home to live in, and decent clothes to 
wear, did not care what became of hjm, and 
let the World slide. They were mistaken. 
If a youDg man has anything in him, it, 
whatever it may be, comes to the surface 
when he falls in love. 

Frank Scorrier had played croquet mth 
the parson's daughters and the squire's nieces ; 
had danced at harvest-homes and rustic merrj^- 
makings with all the farmers' girls in the 
neighbourhood ; and had once been so Struck 
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with the charms of Lady Diana Pysent, whom 
. he had seen at a hunt-ball far away at the 
other end of the assembly-rooms among the 
county people, where he was not allowed to 
penetrate, that for a day or two he had actu- 
ally fancied himself in love. How he had 
laughed at his mistake when he really feil a 
victim to that insidious disease ! 

Like most men who preserve themselves 
heart-whole for the first five-and-twenty years 
of their Hves, Frank Scorrier, when he really 
feil in love, suffered desperately. 

To him the world meant Ellen Wynne 
and no one eise. He pottered about the farm 
still, with his head füll of Ellen Wynne, won- 
dering whether she would ever become the 
farm's *mistres8, and thinking whether the 
improvements which he was superintending 
would please her when she took that position. 

He hunted still, and, indeed, rode straighter 
to hounds than ever, solely in the hope that 
Ellen Wynne might hear of his pluck and 
prize. The pick of his bag, after a hard day 's 
shooting, was sent to the rectory, that his 
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name might be pleasantly mentioned by the 
folk there, with whom Ellen Wynne was 
staying ; and when he strode up to the cricket 
tent, after an hour's innings and with a score 
of fiffcy runs, he cared nothing for the plaudits 
which greeted him, but was sufficiently re- 
warded by the happy light in Ellen' s eyes 
as she gave him her hand and congratulated 
him on his success. After he had known 
her for a year, Frank Scorrier asked Ellen 
to become his wife, and she consented. 

She was an orphan, the niece of Mr. 
Womersley, the sqnire of a parish some twenty 
miles oflF, a kind old man of impoverished 
estate, with whom she at present lived. A 
man of clear good sense as well as a kind 
heart, and who required to see that a proper 
Provision could be made for his niece by any 
aspirant to her hand, although he stipulated 
neither for rank nor any great fortune in 
her suitor. 

Mr. Womersley liked Frank Scorrier, and 
was sincerely grieved when he received the 
intelligence that old Mr. Scorrier had died 
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suddenly, and that after an investigation of 
his affairs Frank had found the property 
irretrievably .involved and himself compara- 
tively penniless. Mr. Womersley had no 
money to offer to the young man in whom 
he took so great an interest, and who he had 
hoped was about to become his close connec- 
tion. But he had plenty of good sense. He 
would not listen to the proposition emanating 
from both the lovers, that they should be 
married at once and face the world together. 

The old gentleman had a long interview 
with Frank, and told him plainly, that until 
he could show some prospect of a position 
in life — one, indeed, likely to be maintained 
by his own industry — Ellen's band could 
never be his ; and it was after a lengthened 
deliberation, in which all three of them took 
part, that Frank Scorrier had determined to 
put together what he could gather from the 
wreck of his patrimony, and to emigrate to 
Australia. 

He was young and strong, and füll of 
hope, and just the man, he thought, to attain 
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success in a country which offered such splen- 
did opportunities for the active and persever- 
ing. In a very few years, almost in a very 
few months, he should be able to establish 
himself sufficiently to retum and claim the 
fulfihnent of Mr. Womersley's promise, and 
to take Ellen back with him to his new home 
in the distant land. 

And Ellen agreed. Tearfully indeed, but 
ftdl of hope and trust. Frank was the one 
love of her young life, and in whom she had 
unbounded confidence. 

All was decided. Frank sold the farm 
and realised a few hundred pounds, and took 
his passage in the good ship Jason, bound for 
Melbourne. Ellen, accompanied by her uncle, 
had come to Gravesend to take the last leave 
of her lover. 

They had all been staying at the inn, and 
now she was going on board to look at the 
little cabin which is to be Frank's home for 
so many dreary weeks. See her nestling to 
his side as the boat, propelled by the sturdy 
strokes of the waterman, shoots through the 
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shining water. A small-framed delicate-look- 
ing girl, with greenish-gray eyes, and dark- 
brown hair bound tightly round her head, 
taken off behind her tiny ears, and termin- 
ating in a thick plaited clump, on which 
her little hat sits coquettishly. Over her 
piain dress of figured muslin she wore a 
simple black-silk jacket, and her little hands 
were covered with perfectly-fitting gloves. 

A fay-like creature this — just such a one 
as a man of Frank Scorrier's thews and sine ws, 
physical strength and courage, would admire 
and almost worship. 

They were silent as they sat side by side — 
ßilent indeed as regards spoken words, but 
there was buming eloquence in their looks 
which were riveted on each other, and in the 
continued band -pressure exchanged beneath 
the Cover of the plaid which Frank had thrown 
across her. 

* Steady, now — stand by !' 

On deck at last, although the five minutes' 
passage promised by the waterman has been 
multiplied by three. The smiling officer in 
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attendance at the top of the ladder touches 
his hat, and acts as their guide through a 
struggling seething mass of humanity — ^push- 
ing this way and that, meeting, dividing, but 
ever in motion — to the poop. 

There is Frank's cosy airy little State room, 
with its shelf for books above his head, and 
the hook in the wall immediately opposite 
to him, where Ellen's portrait is to hang, so 
that his eyes may rest on it at once on waking. 
There is the saloon ; within it a few cabin 
passengers wandering hopelessly about, look- 
ing as though they would never settle into 
anything like comfort. 

The ship's officer details all the accommo- 
dation and displays all the appointments with 
a certain amount of pride, and talks so easily 
and pleasantly of the ' run/ that Ellen tries 
hard to pluck-up a little courage, and banters 
Frank on the terrible picture of an emigrant- 
ship which he had drawn for her edification, 
and whispers lovingly in his ear, that the 
desire which had all along possessed her to 
Start with him then and there had even in- 
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creased since she had seen the comfortable 
arrangements made for him. 

The ship's officer has not heard the latter 
portion of this sentence ; but the announce- 
ment of it was not lost upon him, and he 
smiled sardonically. 

' It is well enough for Mr. Scorrier, miss,' 
he say s — ' and for the cabin passengers, though 
they won't have four-post bedsteads to toss 
about in, or anything as broad and as steady 
as the Pall-mall pavement to patrol, but they'll 
have plenty to eat and drink, books to read, 
music to play, and a band at cards to divert 
them now and then if they are partial to that 
sort of thing — ^it's well enough for them, I 
say ; but when the gentleman talked to you 
about an emigrant-ship, he was thinking of 
the sixteen-pounders, I reckon.' 

* A sixteen-pounder !' 

* Yes, miss : steerage passengers taken out 
at sixteen pounds a head. You can see from 
here, and at a safe distance too. Just come 
and have a look at them.' 

They stepped out on to the poop, which 
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was protected from the blazing rays of the 
sun by a wide-spread awning, and following 
the direction indicated by the officer, looked 
towards the crowded fore - deck. There, 
jammed-in amongst boxes and bales of mer- 
chandise and crates of ducks and geese and 
cattle-pens, whence the huge horns and loU- 
ing tongues of the occupants protruded, was 
an indescribable jumble of human heads and 
tossing struggling legs and arms. These were 
the steerage passengers. 

- From all parts of the country thjey came. 
Burly agriculturists from Essex ; pale-fac^d 
weak-eyed weavers from Spitalfields, not more 
dejected than they had been in their stifling 
garrets, not in the smallest degree elated by 
the prospect of the change oflife before them; 
shrewd men from the North, who were emi- 
grating not from actual want, but with the 
Intention of tuming their little into a mickle ; 
broken-down clerks and bankrupt traders — 
young men so dejected and depressed by the 
sense of past failure as to be prematurely old, 
and old men so comforted by the fact of not 
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having been left behind by those they loved 
as to be füll of hope and energy. Women 
too : some shrilly defiant, screaming out Orders 
to the men engaged in shipping the chests of 
drawers and washhand-stands and other articles 
of fumiture which came pouring up the side, 
and lashing the sailors with their tongues, as 
they had lashed their husbands into the beer- 
house and the police - court ; others dazed, 
helpless, and forlom. Children too: some 
careering wildly about the ship, being knocked 
down, and Coming up smiling and good-tem- 
pered in sheer delight at the novelty of their 
Situation ; others cowering timorously by their 
mothers' sides. 

No time now, in this chaos of pushing, 
crowding, sleeping, stumbling, groaning, and 
swearing, for any one to feel a pang of sorrow 
at quitting the old land for ever, or a pang of 
remorse for the causes which have compelled 
them to quit it. They will have time enough 
for that hereafter — when they have been a 
month ' out/ perhaps, and all the stories have 
been told, and all the songs sung, and the 
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tattered copies of the newspapers which they 
brought away with them have been read aloud 
to an admiring circle by the ex-sunday-school 
Scholar whose book-learning is looked upon 
as so marvellous, leaning over the bulwarks 
and gazing at the eternal and never-changing 
waste of sky and sea. 

Some of them will picture to themselves 
the old home in their native village, the old 
friends and neighbours, the regulär round of 
daily life plodded through for so many y ears ; 
and some of them, shading their eyes from 
the sun's rays, will look wistfully back over 
the course which the ship has travelled, and 
with sinking hearts will think regretfully of 
the past and doubtfully of the future. 

After they had gazed at this scene for 
some httle time, Ellen sighed, and pressing 
closer to Fraukes side, said, 

'This gentleman is right, Frank. This 
presents the ship in a totally different aspect. 
We will go now, dear. I think uncle will be 
waiting for us, and I wish to do away with 
this melancholy Impression as soon as possi- 
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ble. I will take one last look at your cabin. 
I think I ßhould like that to be the last object 
in my memory.' 

They went to the cabin again, and the 
ship's officer staying outside — he was a con- 
siderate young fellow, and doubtless had a 
sweetheart of his own — took the opportunity 
of exchanging a long embrace. Then they came 
on to the deck again, and were making their way 
towards the ladder through the crowd of peo- 
ple, when Ellen laid her band on Frank's arm. 

He stopped, and looking down, saw close 
by them and cowering hi a comer under the 
shadow of a great bale of merchandise, a 
woman and a child. A young woman who 
had once been pretty, but whose lustreless 
eyes and faded cheeks plainly betokened ill- 
ness and misery. The child, a boy of two or 
three years old, lay asleep, tightly clasped in 
her arms ; and as she rocked herseif to and 
fro, the tears feil fast and thick upon him and 
the faded black dress that she wore. Ellen 
bent over her and gently laid her band on 
the woman's Shoulder. 
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* You are in trouble,' she said, in her soft 
voice. * Can we do anything to serve you ?' 

The woman shook her head, but spoke 
never a word. 

* Are you one of the emigrants ? Are you 
going out in this ship T 

' Yes; Said the woman in a low voice. 

* You and your child alone ?' said Ellen; 
then added, touching the woman's black dress, 
^ Have you lost your husband ?' 

' Yes/ Said the woman, raising her head, 
but keeping the glance averted ; * I — I — ^have 
lost him.' 

* Can we be of no help to you?' said Frank. 
* Have you provided sufficient necessaries for 
the v^age ? 

* I believe so,' said the woman shortly. 
Frank looked at Ellen and shrugged his 

Shoulders; but the girl, intent on kindness, 
once more bent over the woman and said, 

' This gentleman is going out in the ship. 
He may have an opportunity of serving you, 
and being kind to you. What is your name ?' 

* My name is Martha Bradstock,' said the 
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woman, 'and I am humbly thankful to you, 
ma'am ; but I only require to be left alone.' 

' You think so now,' said Ellen ; ' but the 
time may come when you will think other- 
wise. Good-bye, God bless and make you 
happy in your new Lome !' 

The woman started, and repeated the word 
' home' with scomful emphasis ; then, a better 
feeling Coming over her, she seized the girl's 
band and kissed it, immediately relapsing into 
her former State. 

' I should like to know that woman's his- 
tory, Frank,' said Ellen, when they were in 
the boat retuming to the shore. 

'It is the usual one, I should imagine,' 
said Frank: 'a drunken husband, a ruined 
home, foUowed by his death, and a subscrip- 
tion among the neighbours to help her out of 
the country. She is not a very promising 
subject ; but I will look after her during the 
voyage, because my darling seems to have 
taken an interest in her.' 

'0, how I should like to have seen the 
last of you, dear Frank!' said Ellen, as they 
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walked up to the inn ; ' but it seems that it is 
not to be. Uncle is anxious to get away by 
the late train ; and besides, even if we remain, 
we should not see you, as you are going to 
bave those horrid men to dinner.' 

' Those horrid men, darling,' said Frank, 
smiling, 'are my own lawyer, to whose ex- 
ertions I owe all that was saved out of the 
wreck of the farm, and my cousin, who has 
proved himself one of the best fellows breath- 
ing. It was a promise of long standing that 
they should dine with me on my last night in 
England.' 

When they arrived at the inn, they found 
Mr. Womersley already making prepara- 
tions for his departure. The old gentleman 
was so unusually testy, that Frank ventured 
to express an idea that he had been disturbed 
during his usual after-luncheon nap. 

' You are right, my dear boy,' said the old 
gentleman, laughing in spite of himself; ' but 
the fact is, I just dropped off when there was 
a confounded hubbub in the street ; all the 
people turned out, and made such a disturb- 
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ance, that I roused up, and went down to hear 
what it was. It seems that all this fuss was 
about some convict who had made his escape 
from gaol.' 

' Beg pard'n, sir,' said the waiter, who had 
just entered the room — 'not from gaol, but 
from the train. The officers was bringing a 
desperate convict from Millbank to the hulks, 
when about two miles from the railway Sta- 
tion he broke from them, and jumped out of 
the window, the train going füll speed at the 
time/ 

' Was he kiUed?' asked Ellen. 

' I think not, ma'am,' said the waiter. 
' They know nothing for certain. As soon as 
the train could be stopped, which was not tili 
they arrived here, they run back and searched 
the line ; but the man was not there. He 
could not have got far, however, for he was 
handcuffed when he jumped out. There was 
nothing to be seen but a small pool of blood.' 



CHAPTER IL 

AiTEB THE LEAK 

The waiter at the hotel was right. 

On their retum to the spot where the es- 
cape had taken place, the tumkeys found a 
pool of blood, but no farther trace of the 
prisoner. It was a wüd marshy country 
thereabouts, stretching for miles far away 
between the railway and the river : great 
broad sweeping tracts of grazing-knd, with- 
out a tree, without a hedge, with scarcely a 
shrub, and intersected here and there by deep 
drains. In the far distance on the river-bank 
stood an occasional whitewashed tavern, more 
like the bleached skeleton of a house than any 
human habitation. The tumkeys went through 
the process usual to such men in simüar cir- 
cumstances. First they looked at each other, 
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and then they peered away into the dim dis- 
tance over the marshes ; and then they looked 
at the surrounding crowd of idlers which had 
followed them from the Station, as though in 
hope of gleaning some Suggestion from their 
vacant faces. 

Then they held a muttered Conference 
apart from the rest, and then Struck out 
across the marshes towards the river. Vaga- 
bond boys formed part of the crowd foUowing 
at their heels ; änd these boys, who looked 
upon the escape and the chase as a species of 
excitement devised for their especial gratifi- 
cation, went along whooping and bonneting 
each other, and indulging in every variety of 
horse-play, making the air resound with their 
boisterous mirth. 

At first the officers went ranging hither 
and thither in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the spot where the prisoner had jumped 
from the train, like pointer-dogs before they 
strike upon the scent. And wherever the 
oflBlcers went the crowd followed ; nay, some- 
times ran before, and thus effectually obliter- 
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ated any trace which the fugitive might have 
left behind, supposing he had passed that 
way. And the more the officers were at fault, 
the more delighted seemed the boys, and the 
more they persisted in uttering such fictitious 
cries as might lead those round them to sup- 
pose that they had seen or heard something 
extraordinary, and the more they yelled with 
delight, and darted off at a speed which defied 
pursuit, when threatened with summary ven- 
geance for their proceedings. 

At length something like a clue seemed 
to have been Struck on, and the whole party, 
headed by the officers, started off in the 
direction of the river, the boys bringing up 
the rear, and shouting with just as much 
vigour at the chance of an excitement being 
fiirnished to them as they had when, in de- 
feult of any other interest, they had been 
compelled to fall back on their own resources. 

The railway runs through this part of 
the country on an embankment, having on the 
one side the marshes just referred to, and on 
the other, immediately opposite the spot where 
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the prisoner had made his escape, an old and 
disused chalk-quarry in the face of the hill, 
with a small fringe of fir-wood growing round 
its top, and dividing it from the rieh meadow- 
land beyond it. 

As the noise of the crowd died away in 
the distance, a man dragged himself slowly 
and painfuUy out of the ditch which lay im- 
mediately inside the fence, separating the wood 
from the quarry, and raising himself until his 
chin rested on the topmost of the two wooden 
bars of the fence, looked long and eamestly 
atthe people following the officers on their 
riverward way. 

* That's right,' he muttered to himself; 
' keep straight on that way, ^nd don't come 
back here, and youll suit me well enough, 
curse you ! Just like those blunder-headed 
fools to think that a man would go and start 
in the open there, to be run-down like a dog, 
or hide in those ditches to be drawed like a 
badgcr, when he could get the chance of 
creeping up at the side of that hedge, and 
lying down with this bit of fem and brush- 
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wood, with this jolly old chalk-pit right in 
front of him. It is hard work, though, for 
me trying to get along. I am shook all to 
pieces by that fall ; my teeth is still chatter- 
ing like a box of dominoes ; and I have got a 
Strange singing sound in my ears, as though 
the wind was whistling right through my head. 
And these cursed bracelets bothers me above 
a bit. If I could only get quit of them, I 
might make my way somehow. There is 
many crimps' houses outside Rochester and 
Chatham, where they would take me in, and 
never let on to no one ; and I might hold out 
there until it was blown over, and then go and 
get what I jumped for. And what will make 
me jump to some tmie if I only once lay hold 
of it, by the Lord!' 

As he Said this, he grinned a ghastly grin, 
which made his naturally villanous counten- 
ance look more villanous still. His hair was 
closely cropped, and he had neither beard nor 
whisker, and very little eyebrow, so that he 
presented from the eyes downwards a vast 
expanse of face. His forehead was narrow, 
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his eyes sunken in his head, bis nose small, 
but with large open nostrils. He had a long 
Upper lip, small thick Ups, and an enormous 
chinandjowl. 

He had cut his forehead in his fall, and 
the blood had trickled down his face, leaving 
a roughened red stain. He moved with ex- 
treme difficulty, and every time he looked at 
the handcuflfs on his wrists, or feit his move- 
ments impeded by them, he shook his head 
and swore savagely. 

When the party of people on whom his 
eyes had been fixed had gradually become but 
a speck in the dim distance, the man relaxed 
his hold of the fence, and suflfered himself to 
slip gradually into the ditch, muttering, 

' There, let 'em go, and be d — d to them ! 
It will take 'em some time to get back over 
the marshes when they find their mistake, 
and longer still to get up here ; and if the 
boys only stick by 'em — as they will, being 
boys, so long as any fun's to be had — and 
kick up that hullabaloo, I shall hear fast 
enough before they get near me. I don't 
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See that I could be snugger than where I am 
if it was not for keepers Coming through ; 
and this don't look much of a wood for phea- 
sants and those kind of things. I'm shook 
to pieces, I am, and tired as a dog.' 

And the man threw himself back, and plac- 
ing bis shackled hands beneath bis head, was 

in a few moments fast asleep. He awoke with 
a Start, witb an oath on bis lips. and an ex- 
pression of savage determination in bis face. 
' Stand back !' be cried, ' or — ' 
Tben be looked round bim in a vacant 
way and sbuddered, and slowly drew bimself 
into a sitting position. 

' Tbat was an ugly dream !' be cried. * I 
tbougbt tbey was on me tbat time ; tbe firing 
party bad covered me witb tbeir muskets, and 
it was all u-p witb yours truly. Tbat comes 
from tbe sbaking I bad in my fall, and from 
baving notbing to eat or drink since moming, 
and bow to get it I don't know. I am so 
cursedly stiflf I can scarcely move, and sball 
bave no cbance at all until I get rid of tbese 
infernal irons. I wonder wbetber tbere is a 
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smith down in the village below there, and 
what sort of a cove he is; whether he would 
have any sort of feeling for a poor hunted- 
down warmint hke me, or hand me over to 
the traps at once. I must chance it sooner 
or later; for while I am hampered with them 
I am no good at all. And I had better be 
creeping on now, and get into one of the towns 
soon after nightfall, and see if I cannot get a 
shake-down somewhere. It was in Gravesend 
— or Strpud, was it ? — where Joe Shaw* told 
me he lay hid up to his neck in taters in a 
outhouse when he was a deserter, and the Ser- 
geant came and looked in and didn't see him; 
and Joe made his lucky, and wasn't nailed tili 
he took to the smashing game two years after. 
If I could only find that place now, and get 
him to let me roost for the night, I should do ; 
but so long as I have these cursed irons on, 
I cannot make any way, and go clinking about 
like a chained dog.' 

He rose as he spoke, and with extreme dif- 
ficulty dragged himself to the edge of the ditch 
and clambered up outside. The nap which 
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he had taken had failed in refreshing him, aüd 
he feit infinitely stiflFer and moved more cum- 
brously than before he lay down. Neverthe- 
less he started off, keeping beneath the shadow 
of the tall hedge, and crept slowly along the 
side of the field. Stumbling at every rut, and 
cursing after every stumble, now bending him- 
self double in places where the lessening luxu- 
riance of the hedge gave a chance of his being 
Seen from the road, creeping through gaps, or 
slowly and painfuUy climbing over the inter- 
vening Stiles, the man made his way on- 
ward. 

Once or twice — ^when, for instance, a la- 
bourer plodding wearily towards home crossed 
the field in which he was, his figure standing 
up weird and black against the horizon ; or 
when a cart, heavily laden with Kentish rag- 
stone, came grinding along the white chalky 
road on the other side of the hedge, its driver 
sitting on the shafts and solacing his dreari- 
ness by shouting at the top of his voice the 
lengthened chorus of a tuneless ditty — the 
man lay flat down in the field, and waited 
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patiently until the interruption was out of 
sight or hearing. 

Each time, on rising again, the impossi- 
bility of making any progress while his hands 
remained manacled, seemed to strike him a- 
fresh; and once he sat doAvn on the ground 
and remained there for at least five minutes, 
first trying to slip his hand, which he endea- 
voured to make as small as possible, through 
the iron band, and then, when this failed, 
striving to wrench the handcuflfs asunder 
with abnost maniacal fury. But it was all to 
no purpose, and he got up again and limped 
away, aiding himself, however, by the assist- 
ance of a stout stake which he plucked from 
the hedge. 

Evening was drawing in, and he was yet 
far from the town, and had been unable to 
form any plan for ridding himself of his hand- 
cuflfs, when he heard the sound of light wheels 
in the road beneath him. He stopped, bend- 
ing down to peer through the hedge and ob- 
serve what was Coming. Mingled with the 
noise of the wheels was the sound of a man's 
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voice singing ; and presently, heralded by a 
doud of white dust, a travelling tinker came 
toiling along the chalky road, pushing before 
him a huge barrow, erected on which were 
bis fly-wheel, bis grindstone, and the boxes 
of implements used in his trade ; while pen- 
dent from its handle was the brazier in which 
bumed his fire when he was at work, but 
which was now dull and smokeless. He 
was a merry fellow, this tinker, and his face, 
though blackened, had a good-natured ex- 
pression. 

In an instant the man crouching behind 
the hedge saw a way to his delivery from his 
manacles. If he could but induce the tinker 
to become his friend, there was an end to all 
future trouble on that score. At first he de- 
termined on risking it, and was on the point 
of calling out to the tinker to stop, when he 
hesitated. To aid in the escape of felons was 
in itself felony, and would the tinker run the 
risk? To äpprehend an escaped felon, or to 
give such information as would lead to his 
apprehension, was to recommend oneself for a 
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govemment reward, and would not the tinker 
seize on such an opportunity for simultane- 
ously distinguishing himself and doing himself 
positive good ? 

He had naturally a low view of human 
nature, this convict, and looked upon the world 
generally as influenced by the motives which 
he knew would have operated on him. So he 
gave up his first idea — ^to throw himself on 
the tinker's kindness — and clutching his stick 
firmly in his shackled hands, made the best of 
his way onwards, keeping himself in a parallel 
line with the man and the barrow in the road 
below. Even in his stiff and benumbed con- 
dition this was not diflBlcult to do ; for the tin- 
ker had had a hard day's work, and being a 
philosopher, as most tinkers are, was meditat- 
ing pleasantly on the money which he had 
taken, and on the joys and rest of the alehouse 
in prospect, and so contented himself by 
wheeling the barrow before him as he lightly 
carolled the bürden of his song. So they 
went on for more than a mile — ^the tinker and 
his barrow in the road below, the man in the 
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field above, though ever observant of them 
through the interstices of the hedge. 

At length the man arrived at a small gap, 
where he paused, allowing the tinker to get 
8ome twenty paces ahead of him. Then he 
slipped through the gap and slid down the 
bank, and foUowed on in the tinker's track, 
still keeping close by the bank and under the 
shadow of the hedge, but Walking in the road, 
and ever grasping the big stake in his band, 
ever shortening the distance between them, 
and creeping closer and closer, stopping now 
and again to see whether he was observed; 
then, with halting gait and faltering footsteps, 
sidling along in the dim shadow, the convict 
made his way. 

Look out now, tinker, for danger is on 
your track. The rustling sound, which from 
time to time you have heard behind you, is 
not, as you have imagined, the noise of a pig 
rootling in the hedge, or a vagrant dog lured 
by the chance of companionship. Too late 
do you turn, tinker, and shade your smoke- 
dunmed eyes under your blackened band, and 
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seek to peer into the darkness; for at that 
same instant a tremendous blow from a hedge 
stake crushes in your already battered hat, 
and felis you senseless to the ground. 

Now, then, to work! The treadle is in 
motion, the fly-wheel and the grindstone are 
whirring rapidly round, and the handcuffs, 
hard set against them, are thromng off bright 
sparks into the soft summer air. Curses on 
the temper of the metal ! how slowly its pol- 
ished surface wears away under the friction ! 
It does wear away, though ; but the man will 
come to his senses again ere the task is ac- 
complished. 

Stay ! here in the tool-basket by the side 
is a heavy rasping file, which has done such 
execution on the rough sides of pots and ket- 
tles, and may now be made available. Five 
minutes' work with that and the task is done, 
the metal is cut through, and one of the links 
falls heavily to the ground, and lies buried 
in the dust which its fall creates. The man's 
hands are freed now, and the bracelet round 
his right wrist has no partner, and is no hin- 
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drance to his movements. One hasty glance 
round to make sure that the tinker still lies 
senseless, then a dash up the bank, a scramble 
through the hedge, and once more into the 
dim silence of the field, over which the even- 
ing mist is now slowly creeping. 

About an hour after these events occurred, 
the policeman of the nearest village was but- 
toning his greatcoat preparatory to starting 
out for the night, when a loud rap came to 
the door of the little cottage which was digni- 
fied by the name of the Station. 

'Must be Charley/ said the policeman to 
himself, ' though I don t hear his horse's feet.' 

But when he opened the door, he was as- 
tonished by the apparition of a man with dust- 
covered clothes, and with a bloody handker- 
chief bound round his head. 

' Hullo I what's this ?' said the policeman. 

' Murder, this is/ said the man; 'highway 
robbery and prison breaking, and anything 
eise you like.' 

'I should like you to talk sensible/ said 
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the policeman, who was of a phlegmatic turn. 
^ You have been keeping it up, you have, or 
what?' 

Then the tinker told how, as he was pro- 
ceeding along the road with his barrow, he 
had been felled to the earth from behind by 
an unseen hand and stunned; how, when he 
came to himself, he saw a man dressed in 
coarse gray serge, and with marks of blood 
upon his face, working away at his barrow, 
and filing off a pair of handcuffs. 

'By George!' interrupted the policeman, 
' it's him that the Millbankers are after ; they 
was here this aftemoon.' 

' Then you shall get him before night/ 
said the tinker. ' I played foxey, I did ; I 
pretended I was non compos all the time ; but 
I kept looking at him out of the comer of my 
eye ; and when my wheel had done its work, 
I saw him run up the bank and into the field, 
and Start off in the direction of Gravesend.' 

And the horse-patrol Coming up at that 
moment, the story was told to him, and all 
three started in pursuit. 



CHAPTER IIL 

CHAFED BY THE CHAIN, 

Frank Scorrier stood at the little railway- 
station with a heavy heart, looking after the 
train in which his betrothed and her uncle 
were being whirled back to London, whence, 
after a few days' rest, they would depart for 
their country home. He waited, watching 
nntil the last gleam of the red lamp in the 
rear of the train had died away in the dis- 
tance. Then he tumed upon his heel, and 
sauntered slowly back towards the inn. 

' I suppose it's all right/ said he to him- 
self ; ' I suppose I have done what I ought to 
have done in accepting Mr. Womersley's con- 
ditions and consenting to go away, and try 
and make a home for Ellen out yonder. I sup- 
pose it's all right ; but it's deuced hard lines 
to leave her behind, exposed to all sorts of 
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temptation, and with the chance of a fellow 
stepping in and cutting me out. Not that I 
fear that, God bless her ! she's far too true and 
loyal to play tricks of that kind. What I 
mean is, it is hard lines to have to go such 
an infernal long distance, and to have to work 
so infernally hard as I shall have, no doubt, 
when I get there ! And all for what end ? — 
a log cabin and a squatter's life, two or three 
hundred melancholy sheep to look after, and 
months and months passed in Separation from 
anything like decency or civilisation. 

' And even if it comes right, and I succeed 
in establishing myself in the colony, that is 
the sort of home to which I should have to 
bring Ellen back. It would be a hard trial 
to one's love, that, to have to sit, week after 
week, and month after month, seeing no one 
but each other, and impossible to find any 
other companionship. I suppose I have done 
right ; land is very cheap out there, and very 
good by all accounts; and I do know some- 
thing about farming, though Tm tolerably 
Ignorant of everything eise. 
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' What I should like to have done would 
have been to have taken these few hundred 
pounds ofmine, and had a shy with them at 
some of the big speculations now going on in 
London. Hit or miss, that's your style. Why, 
there have been thousands made there in a 
(Jay — in an hour ; and here I shall have to go 
on drudging and slaving, hundreds of niiles 
away from anything like decency, for a mere 
paltry pittance. 

' Mr. Womersley would not have stood 
that, though ; I knew that well enough not to 
propose it to him. The old gentleman would 
have fainted at the mere idea, and old Maun- 
der would have shaken his legal head, and 
Tom Callow would have looked grave, and 
refused to have anything to do with the trus- 
teeship. Lord ! what a bombshell I could 
throw between them if I were merely to men- 
tion at dinner that I had changed my mind, 
and instead of going out to Austraüa, had 
determined to sacrifice my passage-money, go 
up to London to-morrow, and commence a 
career among the bulls and bears on the Stock 
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Exchange ! I fancy I can see old Maunder's 
face as he listened to me/ 

He laughed outright at the idea ; then be- 
coming again grave, said in a grumbling tone : 

' It's all deuced fine laughing ; but it's in- 
femally hard lines to have to go through what 
I have got in store for me, more especially 
when the gain, at least the money gain, is 
likely to be so smalL' 

When Frank reached the inn, he found a 
crowd of idlers still hanging round the door. 
Their talk was all of the daring escape of the 
convict. He was being brought from Mill- 
bank to the hulks, they said, and was seated 
in a second-class camage between two tum- 
keys ; he had seized the opportunity, while 
his guards were engaged in conversation with 
the other passengers — ^for, as he was hand- 
cuffed, they did not think it necessary to look 
very sharply after him — to fling open the 
door, and' spring from the carriage on to the 
line. It was a wonder he was not dashed to 
pieces ; but that could not have been, or, as 
the landlord sagely remarked, they would 
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have found his body, or at least some por- 
tions of it. 

Had he been taken ? Not yet, but they 
would have him soon; there was no chance 
of his finally getting away. He might lurk 
about for some hours, hiding in the drains 
and ditches ; for it would take a long time to 
go over the extent of the marshes, and there 
were only the two officers from MiUbank, and 
such of the local police as could be got toge- 
ther in the hurry. 

As for the crowd that had gone out with 
them, the landlord was of opinion that they 
would sooner give the poor devü a chance 
than hand him over to justice. It was not 
like as if he had been a murderer, you see \ 
this was only a case of robbery — a heavy one, 
as far as he could make out, but still only 
robbery; and from what the landlord knew 
of the neighbourhood — and he had known 
it on and off for forty years — he did not 
think the people there were the sort to give 
up a poor devil who Was being hunted down, 
and had shown such pluck to gain his liberty. 
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Going into the inn, Frank Scorrier found 
the table already laid for bis party. He had 
ordered a private room, as he wished the con- 
versation between himself and bis two friends 
to be uninterrupted and free from the chance 
of being overheard ; and the landlord, on 
leading bim to it, apologised for having been 
compelled to give bim a small apartment on 
the ground-floor in the rear of the house, 
with no better outlook than on to a large 
open Space where some boats were lying high 
and dry, and in the comer of which stood a 
boat - builder's shed. The most sought-for 
rooms overlooked the river; but these, the 
landiord said, were all occupied that night; 
the members of a yachting club holding high 
festival in one, while the others had been 
engaged by the friends of departing voyagers, 
who, as in Frank's case, had come down to 
see the last of them, and to bid them a jovial 
farewell. 

'I would have stretched a point, sir/ 
Said the landiord, 'if the lady had stopped; 
but being only three gentlemen, as you told 
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me, I thought you would not mind. It ain't 
a large room, but' — he added with a grin — 
'you'U spend a considerable lot of time in a 
much smaller before you see dry land again, 
I reckon.' 

'It will do well enough/ said Frank. 
' My friends are neither of them men who 
care much for a picturesque look-out so long 
as the dinner is good; and as for myself, I 
am likely to see so much water, that I can 
well do without gazing on it during the few 
hours I remain on shore.' 

He had hardly ceased speaking when the 
waiter introduced his two friends, and a warm 
greeting was interchanged between them, 
Mr. Maunder the lawyer was an old friend of 
Frank's father — a lawyer of great shrewdness 
and common sense as well as legal know- 
ledge; and had Mr. Scorrier consulted him, 
the property at his death would have been in 
a very different condition. As it was, he had 
been enabled, by the exercise of great pru- 
dence and perseverance, to wind up the affairs 
so as to save for Frank the few hundred 
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pounds which formed his entire fortune. In 
this good work he had been aided by the 
other visitor then present, Tom Callow, 
Frank's cousin, a farmer, whose great prac- 
tical knowledge had enabled him to advise 
Mr. Maunder as to the best manner of dis- 
posing of the property. 

Dinner was served soon after their arrival, 
and done ample justice to by all ; and when 
the cloth had been removed, and the dessert 
and wine set on the table, Mr. Maunder filled 
his glass, and stretching his hand out to 
Frank, wished him all success in the new life 
which he was about to undertake. Tom Callow 
did the same with equal heartiness, and then 
there was a short pause which was broken 
by Frank. The spirit of discontent which 
had come upon him during his walk back 
from the railway-station after Ellen's depar- 
ture must insensibly have stolen over him 
again, for he said, 

^Thank you both, my dear friends, for 
these good wishes, which I know you mean 
in all sincerity. Indeed, I ought to retum 
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you thanks, not merely for wishing me suc- 
cess in my fiiture life, but by your counsel 
and energy enabling me to start in that new 
career in a condition somewhat better than a 
pauper/ 

' Better than a pauper, Frank !' said Mr. 
Maunder; ' considerably better, I call it. I 
don't know many paupers with eight hundred 
poiinds in crisp Bank-of-England notes !' 

' Looking at the price of land, and the 
quality of the soil out yonder/ said Tom 
Callow shortly, 'eight hundred is about 
equivalent to three thousand here.' 

' Well, well, 1 don't complain,' said Frank. 
' I am Tery much obliged to you for aU you 
have done, as I have said before. I suppose 
I acted for the best, but I don't know.' 

'Don't know !' echoed Mr. Maunder. ' Why, 
what has come over you, man? Did not you 
yourself teil me that Mr. Womersley made it 
a mie qua non that you should have estab- 
lished yourself in some position before he 
consented to your marriage with Miss Wynne?' 

' Yes, that's true,' said Frank moodily. 
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' And wasn't your own idea to emigrate 
and become an Australian squatter ?' said the 
old gentleman. ' And a very good idea too. 
What on earth could you have done as an 
Investment of eight hundred pounds in Eng- 
land? 

' Opened a coal-and-potato shed, and been 
able to keep a truck and donkey,' growled 
Tom Callow, who, with his honest common 
sense, very much disapproved of Frank Scor- 
rier's last remark. 

' Better than that, Tom/ said Frank with 
a grim smile. ' There have been some won- 
derful fortunes made on the Stock Exchange 
lately, and one might have a slice of good 
luck in speculating there, you know/ 

' One might, but two might not,' said Tom 
bluntly. 'I know one man — ^his people live 
in our parts — who started there with just 
nothing at all a few months ago, and is now 
worth fourteen thousand pounds, they say. 
But he was a different style of fellow from 
you, Frank — a long-headed fellow, fuU of 
mathematics down to his fingers' ends; and 
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for that one case of success you may quote a 
thousand of utter failure and ruin.' 

'Mr. Callow is right/ said Mr. Maunder; 
'and I confess I cannot conceive a man pos- 
sessing the common sense which you have 
shown the last few months for a moment seri- 
ously thinking of entertaining such a mad-cap 
project. It would be bad enough if you had 
only yourself to consider, though then you 
might say, " I go in upon my own hook, and 
if I lose, good. I have health and strength 
sufficient to keep myself afloat somehow or 
other." But when I recollect that all you 
are about to do is avowedly with the sole 
object of qualifying yourself to marry this 
young lady of whom you profess yourself so 
attached, and who' — ^here Mr. Maunder gave 
an old-fashioned bow — ' is in every sense so 
charming, I confess I am astonished beyond 
measure.' 

' I daresay I am wrong/ said Frank, shrug- 
ging his Shoulders. ' Of course I never meant 
to run the chance; though the possibility of 
making a rapid fortune entered my mind, and 
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I suppose there was no härm in my speaking 
of it. Besides, it is all very fine for you two 
men who are sitting here — What is it?' 
This to the waiter, who had entered the room. 

' Beg your pard'n, gentlemen, but I thought 
you might like to know perhaps. The horse- 
patrol is just stopped at the door, and has 
brought news of the convict.' 

'Has the poor devil been caught?' asked 
Tom Callow. 

' No, sir, not yet, though there is hopes of 
nailing him. It appears, gentlemen, that he 
is a most bloodthirsty party, having attacked a 
travelling tinker, which was harmlessly wheel- 
ing his barrow along the public high-road, 
with a big stick, and ground his 'andcujffs off 
with the tinker's wheel and other Instruments.' 

' How is this known? asked Mr. Maunder. 

'Through the tinker himself, gentlemen, 
who came to the Station and set the police 
on to the ruffian's tract, which was towards 
Gravesend.' 

'Poor devil!' said Frank. 'Then there's 
indeed but little chance for him. — Thank you, 
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that will do,' he said to the waiter, who left 
the room. 

' You were saying, Frank, when the waiter 
came in/ said Tom Callow, ' that it was all 
very well for us — What is all very well for us ? 

'I was going to say that it is all very 
well for you two who remain in England — 
you, Mr. Maunder, with a sufficient compet- 
ency, to say the least of it, and you, Tom, 
able to see your way very clearly in life — ^it 
is all very well for you to talk ; but it is hard 
lines for a fellow to go away, leaving every 
one he knows behind, and — and one whom he 
loves, and to expatriate himself for ever so 
many years on the chance of a very small 
success.' 

There was a silence after this speech. Tom 
CaUow tossed off a glass of wine, plunged his 
hands into his pockets, and leaned back, tilt- 

ing up his chair against the wall. Mr. Maun- 
der took up a steel knife which was on the 
table, and played with it, balancing it in his 
hand, and lightly touching its sharp edge. 
Then he said. 
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' My dear Frank, I should be sorry to think 
that what you have just uttered are your real 
sentixnents; for I am bound to confess they 
scarcely do you credit, and are entirely op- 
posed to the idea which I have hitherto formed 
of your character. But I know they are not 
genuine; I know that the transient feeling 
which dictates them is merely the result of a 
not unnatural dislike to having to leave your 
home and your friends and your betrothed. 
Those will pass away, my dear boy ; this will 
— What on earth's that ? 

A roar of many voices, and hurried tramp- 
ing of many feet. It approached, passed, and 
died away in the distance. 

^ Something to do with the miserable con- 
vict again, I suppose,' said Tom Callow. ' I 
quite agree with you, Mr. Maunder, both as 
to the silliness of Fraukes outcry, and to the 
verdict of temporary insanity which you have 
passed upon it. I think there had better be 
an end of the discussion — there must be, in- 
deed, for we shall barely have time to catch 
our train now. One last glass, Frank old 
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boy. God bless you, and send you speedily, 
safely, and prosperously back to us!' 

Frank accompanied bis friends to the door, 
and when they reached the street, found the 
crowd greater than ever, and the entire place 
in commotion. The man had been seen lurk- 
ing in the outskirts of the town, but recognis- 
ing that he was observed, had started off 
again, and was lost in the darkness. They 
^ust have him soon, howe ver ; they could not 
fail, for he was lame and wounded and dead- 
beat, and people were after him in every 
direction. Then Frank Scorrier retumed to 
his room, and, leaning his hands on the table, 
which was covered with the frao^ments of the 
dessert, sat idly plajdng with a knife which 
lay before him, and thinking over all the dis- 
cussion which had just taken place. 

* I frightened those two,' said he to him- 
self, with a half laugh. ' I was a fool to have 
confessed to them my notion of going in for a 
cowp or losing all. Their strait-laced steady- 
going ideas have nothing in common with my 
kind of fortune-making. Fourteen thousand 
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pounds did Tom Callow say the man made ? 
Hadn't a Shilling when he began, and made 
fourteen thousand pounds in a few months! 
By George, I should like to try my luck at 
that game ! Fourteen thousand pounds ! and 
here am I going away to labour and slave — 
Good God, what's that !' 

He started back as the open window, op- 
posite to which he was sitting, was suddenly 
and momentarily obscured, and a man leapt 
thröugh it into the room. He was dressed 
in a coarse suit of gray, had a manacle on 
his right wrist, and his face was haggard and 
bleeding. 



CHAPTER IV. 



MR. PEIWWEAZLE. 



The denizens of Tremaine-court attach the 
Word 'Temple' to their addresses, and are 
thereby sometimes enabled to inculcate in the 
irnwary an unfounded belief in their respecta- 
büity. But, truth to teil, Tremaine-court has 
no claim to attach itself to any one of the inns- 
of-court. It is a mangy shabby little place — 
a dirty defile between the tall brick backs of 
opposite houses; an obstructed laue, which 
by the miinitiated is supposed to be a blind 
alley, but which those acquainted with its 
mysteries know to have a thoroughfare lead- 
ing round by the black barn-like printing- 
of&ce at its extreme end, past some posts, 
down some steps, and so into ä fetid and evü- 
smelling street leading to the river. 
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In one of the dirtiest and dingiest houses 
of Tremaine-court, where all the houses are 
dirty and dingy, lives Mr. Pentweazle. A 
smeared and smoky inscription on the door- 
jamb intimates that he is to be foand on the 
ground-floor. And, supposing you to be de- 
sirous of admittance, you would probably have 
thumped and banged at the great black door 
until your arms ached and your knuckles were 
bruised before you perceived in the skirting of 
the board a paintless and rusty knob, on pull- 
ing which you would hear, at an apparently 
immense distance, the ghost of the tinkle of 
a cracked bell. Then would foUow a grinding 
noise, and the black door would give way 
before you, opening mysteriously, as though 
moved by unseen hands, and you would find 
yourself in a narrow passage littered with 
hampers, from which mouldy straw was pro- 
truding, and ancient deeds and parchments, 
stained and mildewed. 

The door having by this time closed behind 
you, you would proceed on your investigation, 
and would enter a Square low-ceilinged apart- 
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rnent, fitted up as half-office, half-library : a 
worn tattered Turkey carpet ; a large writing- 
table; a high - shouldered standing desk; a 
bookcase filled with volumes of a character 
hereafter to be noticed; a something which 
might once have been a mirror, but the re- 
flections given forth by which were now so 
dulled and blurred, as to cause the gazer to 
be doubtful of his own sobriety ; and a rail- 
way-map, evidently torn from a Bradshaw^s 
Guidej and wafered against the wall. 

Seated at the desk, you would probably 
find Mr. Pentweazle himself ; and if it were 
your first introduction to him, you would 
more than probably be somewhat astonished 
at his personal appearance. He was a short 
man; so short, that he had placed a large 
book in the seat of the chair, to enable him 
to reach the by no means high desk at which 
he was writing. He had taken this proceed- 
ing without reference to his legs, which were 
thus unduly elevated, and were dangling in 
the air at some distance from the ground. 
He had an enormous head, which would have 
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been totally bald, save, for a semi-circular 
fringe of lank gray hair, which stretched 
round the back from ear to ear, His eyes 
were large and prominent, and over them he 
wore a pair of old-fashioned horn spectacles; 
his nose was small and sharp; his lips thin 
and constantly twitching, and his chin retreat- 
ing and indecisive. 

He was always dressed in a little suit of 
black — a kind of shooting coat, whose pocket 
bulged out with the papers with which it was 
stuffed; a short, much too short, waistcoat, 
frayed with desk-rubbing, and displaying be- 
tween where it left off and the trousers com- 
menced a certain amount of dingy linen; 
trousers ragged at the edges as though they 
had been bitten by rats ; dirty socks, and 
damp unvarnished shoes ; and a black neck- 
erchief knotted round a huge shirt - collar, 
whose sharp points immediately in front of his 
chin completed Mr. Pentweazle's costume. 

In the moming of the day on which 
Frank Scorrier bade adieu to his betrothed, 
Mr.^Pentweazle was sitting at his desk as he 
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just has been described. The summer's sun 
was shining brightly, or at least as brightly 
as it could, in the court outside ; but its rays 
were not merely fended oiF by the huge brick 
wall which formed one side of Tremaine-court, 
but were prevented from annoying Mr. Pent- 
weazle, who had a general love of gloom and 
darkness, by the difBculty which they found 
in penetrating through his Windows. For 
these Windows were not merely splashed to 
their topmost lights by the mud and dirt of 
ages, but were artificially darkened by a 
smeary composition, supposed, in the smearer's 
mind, to give them the appearance of ground 
glass, and were likewise stuck over with nu- 
merous paragraphs, long and short, apparently 
cut from newspapers, which were wafered on 
the other side in regulär columns. Mr. Pent- 
weazle, hanging on at his desk, apparently 
made a rapid arithmetical calculation with the 
feather end of his pen in the air. 

'Deary me!' said he to himself in a pee- 
vish discontented tone ; ' the fourteenth of 
the month. Ay ! and I was to have had that 
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report from Martin on the twelfth ; and now 
the fourteenth's come, and never a word of 
it ! Not likely that the old man could have 
made away with that amount of property be- 
fore he died. I am quite certain that he got 
it all back again after the robbery. " Every 
Single stick !" that's what the Superintendent 
Said to me, — every single stick he got back. 
Let me see. What was it ? 0, there it is — 
pane number four, third row from the top, in 
the left-hand comer.' 

The little man slid out of his chair, and 
trotted over to the window, where, standing 
on tiptoe, he began pointing with the feather- 
end of his pen, and quickly hit on the foUow- 
ing Paragraph, which he read aloud : 

'"Whereas,"— hum! ah!— "on the 22d of 
March — dwelling-house feloniously broken into 
— the foUowing articles carried oiF: Three 
large silver goblets, two silver coffee-pots 
(one cracked), teapot, cream-ewer and sugar- 
basin, large brilliant ring, ditto with brilliant 
in centre and emeralds on either side, ditto 
lady's large opal, ditto gentleman's cat's-eye, 
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ditto lozenge - shaped in turquoise and dia- 
monds, old - fashioned breast -pin, snuff^box 
with Portrait set in brilliants, gentleman's 
sleeve-links in coral, two pair of brilliant ear- 
drops, one topaz brooch set with brilliants." 

^ Got them every one back, and died within 
two months of the time of bis signing the 
list as received, and handing it back to the 
Superintendent, but not a trace of them yet, 
and they must be somewhere, you know. 
Thafs the deuce and all to think of — they 
must be somewhere, and perhaps somebody 
eise has laid hold of them by this time, 
while I am beating about the bush making 
inquiries.' 

By this time the little gentleman had 
whisked him back into his seat, and was again 
hanging to the desk with his elbows. 

' The fourteenth of the month,' repeated 
he; 4et me see what remands are on to-day.' 
He turned to a big book containing news- 
paper cuttings similar to those on the win- 
dow, and began reading : ' Marlborough-street : 
Jinks, wife-beating ; Slodge, assault on the 
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police. Bow-street : Switch, burglariously en- 
tering dwelling-house; P.C. 27 S deposed — 
found on prisoner skeleton, jemmy. Ah, that's 
no goöd. Dumper, J^ passing counterfeit coin; 
roll of paper containing twenty bad half- 
crowns. No matter. What's this ? Espinasse, 
Oount, fraudulently obtaining goods — ^various 
tradesmen — watches, rings, opera-glasses, jew- 
elry, and cigars ; no duplicates found. I made 
special entry ofthat; nothing found on him, 
and taken within ten days of the time he 
commenced the game. Remanded imtil to- 
day. Must have got that somewhere ; no 
Chance of having disposed of it; wUl look 
round at Bow-street presently, and see whe- 
ther anything is to be made out of the count. 
If he is committed and convicted, I may as 
well have the proceeds of his little game as 
any one eise. If it looks healthy, might ad- 
vance him a trifle for his defence. Daresay 
he is not too flush of money ; and it might 
be worth while, for the infonnation seems to 
promise.' 

Fired with this idea, Mr. Pentweazle again 
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slipped off his chair to the ground, and com- 
menced strutting up and down the room, con- 
gratulating himself on the promptitude with 
which he had arrived at his recent decision. 

The proceedings which he had just gone 
through were such as he went through every 
morning, and may be taken as a fair specimen 
of the way in which his life was carried on. 
Bright, brisk, and active as he appeared, Mr. 
Pentweazle was yet 'a dreamer of dreams, 
born out of his due time.' No philosopher 
in the dark ages, delving deeply into magical 
lore, or busying himself in the study of the 
transmutation of metals, or brewing devilish 
decoctions which were eventually to become 
the elixir of life, ever pursued a chimera more 
vain, hopeless, and delusive, than that to which 
Mr. Pentweazle had devoted his life. 

Every morning of his life he carefully read 
the police, assize, and criminal intelligence to 
be found in all the newspapers, bodily extract- 
ing every case in which large sums of money, 
or quantities of valuable property, were in- 
volved, pasting the extracts either on the win- 
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dow or into a book, annotating them in bis 
big ledger witb such suggestions and reflec- 
tions as occurred to bim at tbe time ; enter- 
ing regularly tbe dates wben fartber examina- 
tions were to be beld, and watcbing tbe results 
of tbose examinations, and carefuUy tracing 
tbe case until its conclusion by tbe sentence of 
tbe prisoner, or until its conclusion by bim — 
Mr. Pentweazle — ^wbicb was some time after 
tbat sentence bad been delivered. 

Wbat was tbe old gentleman's object in 
so carefully pursuing tbese inquiries ? Pbilan- 
thropy ? Not a bit of it ! Interest in tbe legal 
bearings of tbe case in questions toucbing tbe 
liberty of tbe subject, or tbe license of tbe law, 
in sifting tbe quibblings and quiddits, in com- 
paring tbe efficacy of tbe various modes of 
attack and defence, in estimating tbe correct- 
ness of judgment delivered in precisely similar 
cases by different j udges ? Not one atom ! He 
bad an idea tbat in many cases, particularly 
tbose in wbicb prisoners were taken immedi- 
ately after tbe perpetration of a robbery, and 
before tbey bad opportunity for getting rid of 
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the proceeds of their robberies, a considerable 
amount of property must lie concealed some- 
where in places known only to them. 

Now Mr. Pentweazle being a knave at heart, 
and a very shallow knave to boot, had imbibed 
the notion that by making himself useful to 
persons ' in trouble ' — advancin^ them small 
sums of money for their defence, helping thejr 
wives or connections, who had been rendered 
penniless by their capture — he might be able 
to wheedle and worm such information as 
would lead him to acquire the property thus 
concealed. To this end he devoted several of 
the later years of his life, taking up cases 
often, very often, without the smallest result 
beyond thjat of being laughed at and cajoled by 
the ruffians whom he had thought to cajole ; 
but still led on by occasional petty successes 
to continue the pursuit. He had an idea that 
something great was in störe for him ; that 
some day he should land the great coup which 
he had so often dreamt of, and which would 
amply repay him for all the time and money 
he had spent in searching after it. And so he 
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persevered day after day in following up the 
criminal records, patiently waiting until his 
time should arrive. 

Mr. Pentweazle was still strutting up and 
down his room, when the ghost of the tinkle 
of the bell was heard in an adjoining Chamber. 
Stepping to the side of the fire-place, Mr. 
Pentweazle pulled a trigger in its immediate 
vicinity, and thereby opening the door, gave 
admission to a grimy-faced youth, who handed 
him a damp sheet of paper, and immediately 
tuming on his heel made his exit, after look- 
ing round the room and emitting a loud whistle 
simultaneously expressive of curiosity and de- 
pression. 

A pleasant and amusing sheet this, called 
the Police Gazette^ and not devoid of interest ; 
giving, as it professes, the substance of all 
Information reeeived in cases of felony and 
of misdemeanour of an aggravated nature, 
and against receivers of stolen goods, reputed 
thieves, and offenders escaped from custody, 
with the time, the place, and the circumstances 
of the oflfence ; the names ofpersons charged 
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with offences who are known, and a descrip- 
tion ofthose who are not known — ^their ap- 
pearance, dress, and other marks of identity ; 
the names of accomplices and accessories, with 
ever5i;hing which may lead to their apprehen- 
sion ; a description as accurate as possible of 
property that has been stolen ; and a minute 
description of stolen horses, for the purpose of 
tracmg and recovering them. 

A delicious joumal this for a man of Mr. 
Pentweazle's tum of mind. He seized it at 
once, bore it in triumph to his desk, and vault- 
ing into his chair, suspended himself against 
his blotting päd as though over a clothes-line, 
rubbing his little hands through the fringe of 
grizzled hair at the back of his ears, and kick- 
ing his little legs in ecstasy of delight. Sud- 
denly, as he read, his action both of hands 
and legs stopped simultaneously. He puUed 
the paper closer under his eyes, which, large 
though they always were, seemed to dilate 
to thrice their ordinary size. The paragraph 
which had attracted his attention was among 
the items of news, and ran thus : 
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'Bradstock, who it will be remembered 
was convicted at the Old Bailey on Saturday 
last in connection with the great gold robbery, 
will be removed from Millbank Penitentiary 
to the hulks at Chatham on the 14th instant. 
The other prisoner implicated, Grogram, the 
guard of the train, who was convicted at the 
previous assizes, has already been sent out to 
West Australia.' 

Mr. Pentweazle sprang from his seat and 
seized the big ledger. To run his finger down 
the index, and to tum to the Information 
which it aflForded him, was the work of an 
instant. 

^ Great gold robbery,' muttered he, as he 
ran over the paragraph ; ' twenty-four thou- 
sand pounds, bars of gold ; Grogram, guard 
of train ; Bradstock, desperate character ; 
most mysterious circumstances ; no trace of 
the property. No trace of the property,' re- 
peated Mr. Pentweazle, closing the big book 
with a Crash ; ' no trace of the property ; 
twenty-four thousand poimds involved, and 
the only two people who know any thing about 
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it, now safe out of the country. Then my 
chance has come at last ! To the devil with 
Count Espinasse and other sorry swindlers; 
henceforth I devote myself to the discovery of 
the proceeds of the great gold robbery, and 

nothing eise.' 
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CHAPTER V. 



TEMPTATION. 



Frank Scorrier sprang to his feet as the 
man landed on the floor. The man's first act 
was, looking Frank straight in the face, putting 
his finger on his own lips, next to turn round 
and close the window softly but rapidly, then 
to tum back again to Frank, and raise both 
his hands in an attitude of appeal. 

Frank was so astounded by the sudden- 
ness of the whole proceeding, that for a mo- 
ment or two he remained speechless, gazing 
at the man with an odd kind of wonderment, 
as though looking on at some show which was 
being performed for his amusement. Recalling 
the Position, and finding his voice at length, 
he Said, in a low tone, 

' What do you want ?' 
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^ Mercy,' said the man, in a thick, hoarse 
voice, repeating the action of appeal. 

^You are the convict who escaped f5pom 
the train this moming?' 

' I am that same ; and I have been hunted 
like a dog up hill and down dale ever since. 
What of that? I sha'n't do you no härm; 
you may put down that knife; I sha'n't do 
you no härm.' 

Frank found that he had involuntarily re- 
tained the table-knife with which he had been 
idly playing at the time of the intruder's first 
appearance at the window. 

^ I don't fear that,' said he, throwing it 
down on the table before him. ' I am not in 
the habit,' he added contemptuously, 'of giv- 
ing much thought to my personal safety, and 
I certainly shouldn't use a knife to proteet it. 
I ask you, once more, what do you want?' 

' And I say again, mercy ; leave to lie down 
here and hide somewheres, under that sofa, 
or somewheres, tili these devils have gone by/ 

' They were close upon you, then ?' 

'They was too close to be pleasant.' 
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' And they saw you Coming here ?' 

^No, not that, I think. I give 'em the 
double at the comer of the yard, down by 
the boat-builder's shed. They went straight 
on towards the shore, like, and I slipped up 
among the boats, and made my lucky through 
this window, which I saw stood open.' 

He cast a hasty glance over his Shoulder 
at the window as he spoke, then shuddered, 
and faced round again. There was isome wine 
in the bottom of a glass close by him. He 
seized the glass and tossed off its Contents ; 
then Said to Frank, 

^ No offence ; but I haven't had bit nor 
8up since morning, and Fm nigh done.' 

Frank Scorrier shrugged his Shoulders as 
he pushed a decanter and a plate of biscuits 
towards the shivering wretch on the other 
side of the table. The man poured soÄe wine 
into the glass, with a band that trembled as 
much through eagemess as through fatigue ; 
and breaking the biscuit with his heavy hand, 
began bolting its fragments. The light from 
the candles gleamed on the manacle yet re- 
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maining on his wrist. He noticed this, and 
made some feeble attempt to pull the ragged 
sleeve of his gray jacket over it. There was 
silence for a minute, and then Frank said, 

' What do you propose to do ?' 

' Lay here quiet, if you will let me, for a 
little time — half an hour or so ; and then get 
out the front way, and hook it off to a crib I 
know on the Chatham road.' 

« 

' And be taken when you get to the door/ 
Said Frank. ' You are a likely-looking per- 
son to be seen Coming out of^house like this, 
and not be seized directly you stepped outside.' 

' Not if I had one of them hats and coats 
laying in the corner there/ said the man, 
pointing to a bündle of wrappers. ^ You're 
a swell, you are — I can see that ; and you 
wouldn't begrudge a poor hunted cove a hat 
and a coat to save his life ?' 

' I don't know about being a swell,' said 
Frank ; ' not much of that, I think. But I be- 
lieve I am an honest man, as times go, and not 
likely tohelp in Screening thieves and assassins.' 

^ Assassins !' repeated the man. ' What do 
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you mean by that ? There's nothing murder- 
ing about me, there isn't, I'll swear by !' 

' I'm glad to hear it,' said Frank, ' for your 
own sake. You have a chance of doing better 
when you are taken again.' 

^ What do you mean — when Tm taken 
again?' said the man, in the act of lifting the 
glass to his mouth. ^You ain't a-going to 
give me up?' 

' No,' said Frank ; ^ I'm not going to give 
you up.' 

^ I thought you wasn't one of that sort,' 
said the convict, with a sigh of relief, as he 
replaced the glass on the table. 

* I am not a policeman,' said Frank; ' nor 
have I any desire for blood-money. But, on 
the other hand^ I am not going to connive at 
your escape.' 

' What do you mean to do, then ?' 

^ What do I mean to do? — to remain here,' 
said Frank quietly. 

' And what's to become of me T 

' You'U know soon enough. A very short 
time will settle that, I fancy.' 
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'Ain't I to remain here along 'er you?' 
asked the man, leaning across the table. 

' Certainly not,' said Frank. * You pro- 
pose that I should give you hat and coat, in 
Order that you may disguise yourself, and 
make your escape. I refuse to do anything 
of the kind.' 

'Youdo? 

' Flatly and decidedly. I might have raised 
the alarm — have given you up directly I saw 
you. I did not do so ; but I refuse to aid you 
farther in any possible way.' 

' I can lay here for another half-hour, guv'- 
nor ?' said the fellow whiningly. 

' Not half another five minutes,' said Frank. 
' You came in by that window, and you must 
go out the same way.' 

^ And be took by the traps as is waiting 
underneath ?' 

' If they were underneath, they wouldn't 
wait there. If they had seen you come into 
the house, they would have foUowed you at 
once, without giving you a chance of getting 
out of it.' 
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^ They're all about the place ; and I should 
be known, and seized directly I set foot on 
the ground; 

* That's your own look-out. I cannot waste 
any more time in talking with you. I have 
given you a chance, and you had better avail 
your seif of it before I ring the bell.' 

The man's eyes foUowed Frank's glance 
towards the bell-rope, which hung behind him 
on the other side of the door, and he made a 
half-move forward. ßut he checked himself, 
and Said hurriedly, 

^Look here, guv'nor; for heaven's sake 
don't shove me among them in this way ! I 
ain't so bad as you think. I have been a thief 
— and a bad un too,' he added, with a half- 
swaggering roll of his head; 'but I have 
never done no murder, nor harmed man, wo- 
man, nor child. Give me a chance, and TU 
tum honest. Strike me dumb! I will work 
like a slave, and never rob again !' 

'I told you my time was short,' said 
Frank. 

* It's worth sparing a few moments to bring 
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back a poor cove into the right path, ain't it, 
guv'nor ?' 

^I'd have sworn to you for a gaol-bird 
under whatever circumstances I had met you, 
if I had only heard you utter that one phrase,' 
Said Frank contemptuously. 'There is the 
true chaplain's cant about that.' 

^You are a hard one, you are,' said the 
other, looking at him fixedly. *I suppose 
you would think I was telling lies if I said I 
had a wife and child ?' 

' Most probably I should, though it would 
matter nothing to me whether you was speak- 
ing truth or not.' 

^ Look here ; what I am going to say is 
truth ; I swear it is, real, blessed, Bible truth. 
She is a good un, my wife — a real good un ; 
always hated my goings-on, and used to cry 
about it, and preach to me until I got out of 
patience, and used to give it her for her 
trouble. I had a letter fpom her last week, 
and she told me that since I had been lagged, 
the parson and all the people had been kind 
to her, and got up a collection for her, and 
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are going to send her and the kid to Australia 
in the Jason.' 

' In the Jason ?' 

^ Yes, that's the name of the ship. You'll 
find it all right. She's going to sail this week, 
I think she said. You ask about her at the 
Jason — Martha Bradstock her name is. You'll 
find I ain't telling you lies now.' 

A light flashed across Frank Scorrier's 
mind. Martha Bradstock was the name of the 
woman who had been cryirig on the steerage- 
deck, to whom Ellen had spoken kindly, and 
for whom she had enlisted his good offices. 

'Well, what is all this to me?' he said 
impatiently. 

'Only this/ said the man; 'you give me 
the Chance of cutting away now, and I will 
make my way after a time, when this business 
iß blown over, to where my missus is. She is 
fond of me still, though I have been a bad 
un, and she would jump out of her skin with 
joy if she found I was free and going to lead 
an honest life.' 

' After what you told me of your habit of 
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correcting Mrs. Bradstock's remonstrances,' 
Said Frank with a sneer, ^ I think I should be 
doing her but an ill service with helping her 
to any more of your Company. It is not 
likely that the friends who have made this 
subscription for her would be particularly 
pleased at the notion of its being shared by you. 
Come, will you go, or shall I ring the bell ?' 

He moved again as he spoke, and the man 
seeing his determination grew himself more 
earnest. 

^ Look'e here,' said he. ' In what I have 
Seen of the world, I have never met the man 
yet that had as much money as he wanted. 
You are a swell, and yet you may want 
money ; there's plenty of 'em as do. Now 
suppose I could put you in the way of mak- 
ing your fortune — not a few hundred pounds, 
but thousands — thousands ?' 

Frank Scorrier smiled contemptuously. 

' You are on a new tack, Mr. Bradstock/ 
said he. 

' How did you know my name ?' said the 
man quickly. '0, ah ! I remember ; I told 
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you about my missus. You are a sharp fel- 
low, you are, and clever at picking things up. 

Yes, I am George Bradstock,' said he, 'the 
hero of a great gold robbery, as they call me 
in the newspapers. You have heard about 
that, I suppose? 

^ I am not familiär with the Newgate Cal- 
endar,^ said Frank. 

' Maybe ; but it made noise enough with- 
out that, did the great gold robbery; and it 
is about that I was going to speak to you. 
Some time ago, a remittance of twenty-four 
thousand pounds in bar gold was Coming con- 
signed to London from foreign parts, and was 
landed at Falmouth. Well, when it reached 
London, it was found that the case containing 
it had been stolen. A man who had been a 
guard in the company's Service, and who had 
been dismissed — Joe Grogram by name — ^had 
been seen about the terminus, and noticed as 
a passenger by the train. He was suspected, 
instantly caught, tried, and convicted. There 
was only one other party in the job — me, 
George Bradstock — and they caught me soon 
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afterwards, and it was in settlement of that 
Job that I was going for a lifer when I jumped 
from the train. So they got both the men ; 
but they never got the swagP 

^ What do you mean?' 

' The swag — the money — the twenty-four 
thousand pounds. They never got that. Where 
it was hid, there it still remains. There is 
only two people in the world who know of 
its hiding-place. One of 'em is half-way to 
Australia, the other is before you.' 

^ Why do you teil me this ? asked Frank, 
trembling with anxiety. 

' Teil you ! To prove I can do what I 
promised to just now: make your fortune, put 
you in the way of getting thousands. Help 
me to get out of this, rig me up in some ofthose 
clothes, as your servant, your friend — any- 
thing, so as we get together out of this place.' 

' And then ? 

' Then I'U take you to where the swag's 
hidden, and we'll share it between us.' 

All the while the man was speaking there 
had been an expression of the keenest interest 
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in Frank Scorrier's face. It died out of it, 
however, at the last words. He clenched his 
teeth firmly, and seemed to pull himself to- 
gether, as he said, ^The time is up; be off!' 
buttoning his coat, and pointing to the window. 

But Bradstock had noticed the effect which 
his words had had, and yet had hope. 

*Stay/ he said. ' You don't think it enough. 
You shall have two-thirds — more, if you will. 
Leave me a little — ever so little — just enöugh 
to make out life without running any more 
risk of traps and gaols.' 

^You may suspend your offfers, and cease 
to call any farther upon your Imagination,' 
said Frank. ^Do you think for an instant 
that I am to be tricked by these fictitious 
stories of untold wealth hidden in secret 
places? I am to be humbugged no longer.' 

'Stay!' cried the man. * Humbugged is 
it? You still think I'm telling you lies? 
Perhaps there warn't no such robbery. That's 
all a made-up story. Look in the newspapers, 
and you'U soon see that. And as for the 
place where the money's hid — ^well, look here. 
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You are a swell, and a game swell too. I 
saw that at the first look of you. I should 
haye tried to bounce it out of another sort of 
cove; but you are a game swell, and I will 
trust you. Between Truro and Falmouth there 
is a little Station called Gwynruthin, a little 
dot of a place — just a bit of planking and a 
ticket- box by the side of the line. The money's 
buried in a field exactly behind the eleventh 
telegraph-post from the Gwynruthin Station, 
going towards Falmouth. The eleventh tele- 
graph-post on the line. That's the landmark, 
you under stand.' 

The convict paused; but for an instant 
Frank Scorrier did not reply. His eyes were 
staring intently before him, and his hands 
grasped the table with a convulsive clutch. 
Suddenly he cried, 

'I understand nothing; I will know no- 
thing ; I will have no tampering or parleying 
with a felon. You cannot say that I haven't 
given you sufficient chances of escape. Now 
I summon assistance.' 

' Do you, by — !' cried the convict, spring- 
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ing across the table, and rapidly locking the 
door. ^ Do you, by — !' he repeated, as he 
put the key into his breast. ' We'U have no 
two ways about this now. What I can't have 
by asking, TU get some ways eise. Do you 
think Pm going back to gaol after having told 
you where all the swag is ? Not so green as 
that neither. May as well make a clean job 
of it at once.' 

Frank had recovered his presence of mind 
by this time, and saw that the bell-rope was 
almost within his reach. He sprang towards 
it; but at that instant the candles were ex- 
tinguished, and he feit himself seized by the 
throat. 

Frank Scorrier in tum seized his assailant, 
and, being far the more powerful of the two, 
speedily succeeded in shaking off the grasp 
which had been laid upon him; but almost at 
the same instant the collar of the jacket by 
which he held his enemy gave way, and the 
man slipped out of his hands. To spring 
upon him again in an instant, to bear him to 
the ground by the suddenness /)f the onslaught. 
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to fall over with him, keeping him underneath, 
and to wind his knotted and sinewy Lands in 
Frank Scorrier's neckclpth, until he feit as 
though his eyes were starting from his head, 
and as though it were impossible for him to 
catch another breath. 

Frank thought that his last moment was 
come, and made one tremendous eflPbrt for life, 
lashing out simultaneously with legs and arms. 
The table was overturned with a crash, and 
its Contents strewiji round the combatants. 
Simultaneously with the crash, Frank feit a 
sharp cut across the right hand, caused by 
one of the falling knives. Here, then, was 
his Chance — his last chance; for he feit that 
in another instant all would have been over. 
He groped upon the floor, and finding the 
knife, gathered all his remaining strength, 
and dealt with it one upward backhanded 
blow, burying the weapon in the breast of 
the man above him. 

The convict's grasp relaxed instantly, and 
he feil back with a groan. 

* m^ * * « 
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*Yes, Cook, he's dead. Mr. Conway the 
surgeon said so after he had examined him/ 
s«id the commumcative waiter of the hotel, 
afoout two hours after the event just narrated 
had taken place. ' And except for his escap- 
ing the gallo ws, it's a very good job too, for a 
more desperate villain never walked.' 

' Where have they took the body to ?' asked 
the Cook in a solemn voice. 

' To the dead-house, as I understand ; Mr. 
Conway being the parish doctor,^ said the 
waiter. 

'And is the gentleman getting round 
i^ain? 

' Well, he is now, though he ain't himself 
yet.' 

'He is a ship's captain, ain't he?' asked 
the Cook. 

' Not at all,' replied the waiter. ' I rather 
think he must be in the railway line, for — 
such a rum thing! — I was holding his 'ed 
when he come to himself, and the first thing 
he muttered was something about eleven tele- 
graph-posts.' 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE LANDLORD's STORY. 



Thebe had not been such a run on the hotel 
at Gravesend for years. The present landlord 
recollected nothing like it. The excitement 
caused by his temporary charge of a very fine 
Bengal tiger, which had been landed from an 
Indiaman, and from which he realised some- 
thing handsome by admitting the pubUc to 
view it, in his yard, at the charge of sixpence 
per head, was ' not a patch upon it/ he said. 
In a previous stage of his existence he had 
kept a public-house in Waterloo-road, where, 
as attractions, he had engaged at one time a 
diminutive Kaffir and a gigantic barmaid ; but 
neither of these drew anjrthing like the same 
numbers to the Dog and Bull as did the story 
of Frank Scorrier's encounter with the convict 
at the Gravesend hotel. 
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And such a different class of people too. 
Not your mere loafers, who only took a glass 
of ale, and remained gazing and staiing about 
them for half an hour on the strength of this 
small Order, but real unmistakable magnates 
of the neighbourhood. Country people drove 
in in their carriages, and remained to luncheon. 
All the professional people for miles round 
found occasion to drop in at least once or twice 
during the succeeding week. Officers from the 
ships, the dockyards, the Government estab- 
lishment, and the barracks at Chatham drove 
over perpetually ; and the Orders for malt and 
spirits exceeded those ever given, even by the 
denizens of a thirsty excursion train. 

You may be sure that the public press was 
not unrepresented in this matter. At a very 
early hour on the moming after the encounter, 
a young man, with a pot hat and a brown 
suit, with a leopard-like eruption of ink spots, 
arrived at the inn. He was the reporter to 
the local newspapers ; and in default of finding 
the landlord, seized the waiter and button- 
holed the boots, and was in a chronic State of 
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write such a glowing account of all that he 
had Seen. 

All he had seen! What had he seen? 
What could anybody see? The two Hving 
actors in the encounter were gone, certainly; 
but all the inanimate portions of the show 
were there. Thete was the wall over which 
the hunted convict climbed; the boat in the 
yard, behind which he had hidden; and the 
window through which he had made his en- 
trance. There was the knife, by the blow 
from which Frank Scorrier had rid himself 
of his assailant ; but this was only shown to 
the select, for whose behoof the waiter would 
go through a comic pantomime Performance, 
representing altemately Frank and the con- 
vict in what the London reporter had called 
'the death-grapple,' as they appeared to the 
eye of those who had burst into t^ room. 

The infection of curiosity was so great, 
that it even laid hold of the landlord's father, 
a man of over seventy years of age, and who 
lived retired on some little property which he 
had amassed in the Waterloo-road. The old 
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man read the account fumished by Mr. Mull- 
vany to his joumal, and excited by that, and 
still more excited by * the sensational leader' 
founded on it, which appeared in the next 
day's issue, set off to learn farther particulars 
in person. He had been duly shown all the 
sights, the waiter had gone through his pan- 
tomimic Performance, the old gentleman and 
his son had had their dinner, and were sitting, 
and Smoking their pipes afterwards, in the 
balcony overlooking the river. 

* It was a fine thing for you this happen- 
ing here as it did, Joe!' said the old gentle- 
man, reverting to the never-failing topic. 

* It was, indeed,' said the landlord. ' I 
should say it was a matter of a himdred 
pomids in my pocket. They're beginning to 
9lack off a little just now, though the business 
we have done has been wonderful. Country 
people and nobs, that would never eise have 
thought to come into the place, calling regu- 
larly day after day, and making James act all 
the hanky-panky to them, and me show them 
the knif e, and all the rest of it ! They was al- 
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Avays good for a bottle of sherry and a plate 
of mixed biscuits at the least ; and some of 
them stopped to luncheon or dinner — which 
was all the same — we charged them for din- 
ner; and soda-and-brandy at the bar, and 
beer at the tap, going all day ! I never 
thought that when that young fellow came 
and ordered a room for himself and two 
friends, he would have brought the luck to 
me he has !' 

*No, indeed/ said the old man, shaking 
his head. 'And to think he should not be 
here to know anything about it! He has 
gone to foreign parts, hasn't he?' 

' Ay, to Australia, or somewhere there- 
abouts,' Said the landlord, emitting a puff of 
smoke. ' He had hurt his band a bit, and the 
doctor wanted him to stay ; but he said no, his 
passage was taken in the Jason, and he was not 
going to forfeit it; so he sailed that aftemoon.' 

'And the other one, he is buried in the 
gaol, I suppose?' 

'Well, I don't know,' said the landlord, 
stroking his .face thoughtfully. 
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*Where, then? 

*I do not know that he's buried anywhere.' 

' Not buried anywhere ?' 

* Well, I mean all together — ^in one piece.' 
' Ah, you are too clever for me, Joe !' 

Said the old man, shaking his head. ' I can^t 
follow you, I can't.' 

'Well, the fact is, father,' said the land- 
lord, bending forward and throwing an ex- 
pression of as much mystery as possible into 
his fat face, ' I should not like it to go any 
farther, but the fact is, I have heard that the 
convict's body was given up to Dr. Conway 
to cut up !' 

* To cut up !' cried the old man. 

* Yes; what they call dissect!' 

*0, ah! Something in the Burke and 
Hare line.' 

* Exactly. He was only a convict, you see, 
and Conway wanted what they call a sub- 
ject; so I have heard that he and the pri- 
son-doctor squared it between them ; but that 
is only hearsay, and it will not do for it to get 
known that I was gossiping about such stuff.^ 
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* Of course it would not, Joe, of course 
it would not! It is not likely I should say 
anything about it, nor that I should see any- 
body to say it to.' 

' He is a clever man, Conway, and always 
making what he calls experiments ; but he 
ain't too well thought of in these parts. He is 
one of your Lushingtons; and it is not very 
easy for me to get the amount of his score 
at this house, which is always a pretty stiff 
one. However, he is a very handy chap in 
his way, and so I do not grumble.' 

'Who is this Coming this way, Joe?' 
Said the old man, fanning the smoke of 
his pipe away from him with his hand. ' An- 
other visitor, I suppose. I saw him get out of 
the steam-boat, and he seems making his way 
here.' 

* He don't look good for much more than 
a biscuit and cheese, and a glass of ale,' said 
the landlord, glancing in the direction indi- 
cated ; * but he is Coming this way, and I may 
as well attend to him.' 

The person who had caused these last 
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remarks was a very short man, in a rusty 
suit of black; and was picking his way, aniidst 
the broken litter of the shore, to the steps 
leading to the balcony, where the landlord 
and his father were sitting. When his head 
appeared upon the level of the floor he 
stopped, and looking up at them, said, 

* Is this a public-house 7 

* Well — ^it is/ said the landlord. 

*I said a public-house, mind,' said the 
little man. 'Not an hotel; not one of your 
grand places, where they charge you half-a- 
crown for asking the waiter what o'clock it is ! 
I want a public-house/ 

* Well, you will find what you want here,' 
said the landlord doggedly. 

'Are you the landlord?' 
' I am/ 

* Well, then, get me a biscuit, some cheese, 
and a glass of old ale,' said the little man. 

' I told you so,' grumbled the landlord to 
his father. 'I thought I knew about his 
mark. — Here, James !' he called to the waiter, 
' cheese, biscuit, and a glass of old.' 
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'How far is it from here to Chatham?' 
asked the little man. 

* Well, it is a matter of ten miles at least/ 
Said the landlord. 'Have you come jfrom 
London?^ 

' Perhaps I have, and perhaps I haven't,' 
Said the little man. 'What may that be to 
you?' 

^ 0, it is nothing to me !' said the landlord. 
'I am not one for mixing myself up with 
other people's matters; only, if you are on 
your way for Chatham from London, you 
have no call to be here — ^you should have gone 
down by the railway.' 

* Ah, that is just it,' said the little man. 
'I Game down by the boat, because it is 
cheapest, and because I get a little fresh air, 
which I do not have much of, for my money. 
This is good ale, this is. The hulks are at 
Chatham, are they not?' 

* Well, they are,' said the landlord, a little 
mollified by the praise of his liquor. 

'Can one get aboard of them?' asked the 
little man. 
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*Easy enough— if you are properly quali- 
fied,' Said the landlord, with a smüe. 

* Ah/ Said the little man, after a moment's 
pause, * I am not a joker ; but I see what you 
mean. I mean, can one get aboard to see 
the convicts?' 

' The convicts work in the dockyard most 
of them, and you might see them there.' 

' But can one get to speak to them ?' 

'No Chance/ said the landlord, 'without 
an Order jfrom the Grovemor, or one of the 
officers. They are very strict about that, and 
do not like having their people interfered 
with.' 

'I do not want to interfere with them,' 
said the Utüe man, finishing his ale. 'lonly 
wanted to ask a few questions of a man named 
Bradstock, who had been recently brought 
there.' 

'Bradstock!' cried the landlord. 'You 
will find it very difficult to get an answer out 
of him.' 

'What do you know of him? Why should 
he not answer me T 
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* Because he is dead.' 

* Dead !' screamed the little man. 

* Dead !' replied the landlord. * Killed in 
this very house, trying to murder a gentle- 
man who was staying here. I wül show you 
the room where it was done, and the knife 
that did it. You will believe me then, per- 
haps.' 

* I do not know/ said the little man, look- 
ing up at him slyly. ' You may have some 
motive for wishing me to believe this man 
dead, and then a knife and a room are easily 
famished.' 

* I will show you the account in the news- 
paper,' said the landlord. 

* Not in the police reports/ said the little 
man ; ^ I will take my oath of that. I read 
everyline of them, and have not seen itthere.' 

* Police reports — no,' said the landlord. 
^Descriptive article in the Beacon^ in big 
type, written by Mr. Mullvany, the special cor- 
respondent, and the leader on it afterwards. 
There is the paper,' he added, pulling a soiled 
and crumpled copy from bis pocket ; * and if 
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that is not enough, you can see the waiter, 
who found him in what Mr. Mullvany calls 
the death-grapple, and the doctor that exa- 
mined the man's body. Perhaps that will be 
enough for you?' said the landlord, with a 
snort of defiance. 

But the little man did not answer him. 
He was plunging his hands into the mass of 
papers fiUing his pockets; and when he had 
deposited them upon the table, selected one, 
and scanned it through. 

'Bradstock was the name, sure enough,' 
said he. ' I should have managed to secure 
the information out of him, I daresay, without 
much trouble ; and if what this fellow says is 
true, that chance is gone. Just let me look 
at that paper,' he said. 

The landlord handed it to him, and he 
read it through. He was certainly not much 
delighted with Mr. Mullvany 's style, as he 
* pish'd' and * pshaw'd' many times during the 
perusal. 

* It seems straightforward enough,' said he, 
' despite the inflated style which this donkey 
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uses in describing it. Now,' said he to him- 
self, in an undertone, ' there is only one per- 
son left in the world who knows the where- 
abouts of.the 24,000?. Only one person — 
Grogram, the guard. He is now a convict in 
Australia. I must get hold of Grogram, even 
if I have to go to Australia to do so.' 

So saying, Mr. Pentweazle — for it was he 
— ^paid his reckoning, and retumed to Lon- 
don. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A QUIET HOUSEHOLD. 



It was lucky that Ellen Wynne was endowed 
with a natural sense and love of beauty, for 
imquestionably her surroundings in the house 
which she inhabited with her uncle were not 
calculated to develop any feeling of the kind. 
Mr. Womersley's house stood in the outskirts 
of Bampton, a provincial town, which, in the 
old Coaching days, had been of great repute, 
but which, deserted by the railway, had faded 
out of all men's minds, and was only noticed 
by those commercial travellers whom strong 
necessity induced to strike out of the regulär 
line of traffic, in order to display to the chap- 
men of Bampton the last specimens of their 
samples of ' goods' just arrived. 

It was all the same to Bampton, which 
slept the sleep of the stupid, and never roused 
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itself except for four months during the winter, 
when the great Duke resident in the neigh- 
bourhood came down for the hunting. Then 
the George, which in old days had been the 
great post-house, but now was two-thirds shut 
up, and the other third given over to mildew 
and mouldiness, seemed for the time restored 
to its pristine State. Such of the Duke's 
friends as could not be lodged at the Castle 
took up their quarters at the George, bring- 
ing with them their grooms and their horses; 
and the sixty stalls (of which the old ostler, 
who had been once, and who was still spoken 
of as the ' postboy,' was in the habit of boast- 
ing) were all filled ; and fires were lighted in 
the grim bedrooms, and the curtains and val- 
lance of the huge four-post bedsteads were 
shaken out ; and lights gleamed, and chinmeys 
smoked, and voiees rang through the old house, 
tili the Duke was tired of hunting, or a severe 
frost set in, putting ^n end to all sports ; and 
then the guests, and the grooms, and the horses 
all went away, and desolation reigned as before. 
Even this periodical outburst of gaiety 
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had no effect upon the even tenor of Ellen 
Wynne's life. Her imcle's house stood just 
outside the town — a large Square, duU, red 
bricked house, with one Square stone step in 
the front of it, and a brass knocker on the 
whity-brown door — evidently intended to be 
a house in the middle of the town, occupied 
by the lawyer or the doctor, or some such im- 
portant functionary, and which had perversely 
stepped out for a stroll; and, thinking better 
of it, had decided upon going no farther, and 
taking up the position that it then occupied. 
There was a large square garden behind it, 
£Qled with fruit and flowers, and large shady 
trees ; and there Ellen used to walk, and 
think about Frank Scorrier, and wonder what 
would be the result of the attempt which he 
was then making to establish himself in Aus- 
tralia. 

She had not much doubt upon the matter, 
for her belief in Frank was most unbounded ; 
but she knew that her uncle did not feel the 
same amount of confidence in him ; and, in- 
deed, her recent reflections had fiUed her with 
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the notion that Mr. Womersley was by no 
means over-partial to Frank's suit ; and she 
fancied that he had suggested the Australian 
expeditionas a test ofher lover's perseverance 
and fidelity, not lacking the hope that the 
young man might be found wanting in both. 

Ellen was not without grounds for this 

belief — at least, without evidence which is 

quite sufficient for a young lady in love. Her 

uncle had two or three times spoken favour- 

ably of Mr. Durston, a young man whose 

fiiends resided in the neighbourhood of Bamp- 

ton, who had paid her some attention at odd 

times when he came on a visit from London ; 

and not merely spoken favourably of him 

generally, but actually compared him to Frank, 

and, on one or two points, to the disadvantage 

of the latter. This, it needs scarcely be said, 

was, in EUen's eyes, almost the greatest crime 

the old gentleman could have been guilty of ; 

but, loving him as she did, she treated very 

lightly both his querulous complaints against 

Frank and his frequent iiearty encomiums on 

•. Durston. 
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She knew that the old man loyed her as 
dearly as he could possibly love a daughter; 
and, though she feit that his occasional de- 
preciatory suggestions concermng Frank were 
not given without his having what he fancied 
was. sufficient foundation for them, and were 
prompted solely by a regard for her welfare, 
Ellen could not help feeling that, in pursuing 
this course, her uncle inadvertently deprived 
her of the only tinge of glamour on her essen- 
tially commonplace life. To get up early m 
the morning, to read prayers, and to preside 
over the breakfast-table — to attend to the 
domestic matters of the day, and to call, now 
and then, at the parsonage, or on the doctor's 
wife, and to talk with a few poor cottagers — 
to dine, to take long solitary walks round the 
garden while the old gentleman was indulging 
in his affcer-dinner nap — to make tea, and then 
to read prayers again, and then to go to bed 
— these were the events of her daily life. Mo- 
notonous for any one — even for one by whom 
the game of life had been played out, and who 
had nothing to do but to wait in patience for 
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the Coming end — but horribly monotonous 
for a young girl active and intelligent, fuU of 
warm feeling and keen appreciation of all that 
made life valuable. 

Yet a life not without a thread of silver in 
its dull, leaden ore. During these solitary 
walks in the garden in the quiet eventide, 
Ellen was intensely happy. That hour was 
given up to the thought of Frank, and of 
Frank alone. No domestic duties, no care or 
worry of any kind, would she suffer to intrude 
themselves upon her at that time. It was given 
up whoUy and solely to her lover, in contem- 
plation of the past and expectation of the 
ftiture. Then, passing slowly up and down 
the lawn, her light garden hat dangling by its 
ribbon from her band, she recalled the circum- 
Btances of bis first presentation to her — how 
she had been Struck by bis bright, manly 
appearance — how she had noticed with plea- 
sure bis evident delight in her society, and 
the clever manner in which he had schemed 
for opportunities of enjoying it. 

Then came the recollection of the happy 
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day on which he had first avowed his love, 
and of all the thousand hopes and fears which 
that avowal had awakened in her. The con- 
fession to her uncle, and his acceptance of 
her suitor — the bright, pleasant days, when 
aU looked happy and prosperous — the sad re- 
velation of misfortune and poverty at Mr. 
Scorrier's death, and the resolve which Frank 
had then made, and was at that very moment 
carrying out, formed part and portion of these 
delicious day-dreams. 

Was then carrying out ? Poor fellow, 
from the very moment that he sailed, was he 
not exhibiting his selflessness and his devo- 
tion to her? How noble it was in him to 
give up the comparative ease and comfort 
which he might have enjoyed in England ! — 
to expatriate himself, and to undergo un- 
shrinkingly all the rough vicissitudes of a 
colonial life for the sake of speedily and readily 
assuring her comfort ! Her uncle seemed to 
put but a slight value on this determination 
which Frank had so readily adopted, and to 
look upon it as what ought to have been ex- 
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pected from a young man placed in Frank's 
Position ; but to her it seemed one of the 
grandest deeds ever prompted by a noble and 
honourable heart. 

She was in the midst of her reverie and 
her hero-worship, when she feit a touch laid 
lightly on her Shoulder, and, looking round, 
saw her uncle standing beside her, with two 
letters in his hand. 

'Why, uncle,' she said, with a smile, 
' you awake at this hour, and out in the 
garden I What miracle has worked this change 
in your usual proceedings ?' 

' No miracle, my dear,' said the old man 
quietly, * but something very unexpected and 
very unpleasant.' 

' Very unpleasant ?' 

'Very unpleasant, indeedl A great cal- 
amity has fallen upon us, and it is fit that you 
should be made acquainted with it/ 

' A great calamity I How did you hear 
it?' 

' Through this letter, which has just 
reached me/ 
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'A letter !' cried Ellen, turning deadly 
pale. ' Is it from ' 

' No, my dear/ said the old gentleman 
quietly, affectionately laying his hand upon 
her arm. * I divine at once what you mean. 
It is not from Frank — ^it could not have been, 
in point of fact, for there is not time to have 
received one from him ; but it does not re- 
gard him in any way. It is upon me — ^upon 
US rather — that this calamity will fall.' 

' Thank God, it does not aflfect him I' said 
the girl earnestly. ' I — I did not mean that 
selfishly, uncle, but I can bear any misfortune 
that falls upon myself, and can, perhaps, be 
able to lighten the bürden of it upon you. 
Whatever it may be, we shall share it toge- 
ther, and thus diminish its load.' 

' My dear Ellen,' said the old gentleman, 
shrugging his Shoulders, *you speak very 
afiectionately, and you mean well, I know, but 
you talk like a child. Ruin is a thing which 
is not very easily divided, or one the division 
of which at all benefits those who share in it.' 

* Ruined, uncle I — are we ruined ?' 
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' By what I leam from the contents of 
this letter, there can be little doubt about 
it I' Said the old gentleman, pointing to the 
open letter in his band. 'I bave never 
troubled you much about business matters, 
my child ; but you know sufficiently of them 
to remember, that when, after your father's 
deatb, you first came under my cbarge, I was 
one of the partners in Blake's Bank, in London.' 

* Yes,' Said Ellen; *and you retired just 
after lieft school, when we came to live here/ 

' I retired nominally,' said the old gentle- 
man, 'and took no farther interest in the 
management of affiairs. But I am still a sleep- 
ing partner, and all the money I had was in- 
vested in the bank.' 

' Yes, uncle,' said Ellen, listening eagerly. 

' Well, my dear, for some time past matters 
have not been going quite as straight as I 
could have wished. Two years ago Mr. Abel 
Blake, the senior partner, died, and by his 
will his son Mr. Andrew succeeded to his 
share and position in the bank. Mr. Andrew 
had the name of being a very clever young 
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man ; but the other two partners in London, 
and the old clerks who had been for years in 
the bank, considered him venturesome and 
impetuous. His way of doing business was 
not their way — not the way to which they 
had been so long accustomed. However, there 
was no disputing his position. What he said 
was law; and all they could do was to re- 
monstrate. They did so, but these remon- 
strances failed. Mr. Andrew carried every- 
thing with a very high band, embarking in 
speculation such as had hitherto been un- 
known to the house; and for a time the 
business, though considered reckless, was un- 
doubtedly profitable. Then came a change, 
and luck — for it is luck, and nothing eise in 
such matters, my dear, when the true prin- 
ciples of trading are abandoned — luck proved 
against us. 

' The fact that Mr. Andrew was speculat- 
ing largely, which we had hoped was confined 
to OUT own knowledge and to that of the 
bpokers who had been employed by the house 
for many years, and were thoroughly tirust- 
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worthy, somehow leaked out. It became known 
on 'Change, and was generally talked of in the 
City, the result being that some of our oldest 
customers made inquiry into the matter ; and 
finding it was true, withdrew their accounts* 
I need not bother you, my dear, with the 
business details of this wretched affair. It 
will be sufficient to say that, for the last two 
years, affairs with us have been gradually 
growing worse and worse ; and though I knew 
this, I never imagined that they would have 
come to such a point of desperation as I now 
find by this letter to be the case. What has 
immediately brought this about, even you, 
with your small knowledge of business, will 
be able to understand. 

' Six months ago we had a meeting at the 
bank, and not merely insisted on Mr. Andrew 
giving up all farther speculations, but com- 
pelled him to realise some property which he 
held in the West Indies, for the benefit of us 
who were at the same time his partners, and 
to a large extent his creditors. He grumbled 
at first ; but we did not separate without car- 
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rying our point. He gave Instructions for the 
sale, and its proceeds, 24,000/., were shipped 
to England, They never arrived ; or, at least, 
they were never received by us. Between 
their landing at Falmouth and the arrival 
of the train in London the van containing 
them was broken open, and the money was 
Stolen. We have used every endeavour to 
trace it, but without effect. On it we relied 
for keeping engagements which we had pre- 
viously entered into, and the non-fulfilment 
of which must inevitably drive us to bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. This letter teils me that 
the end of the time has arrived ; and that, as 
the money is not forthcoming, no trace of it 
having been heard of, we must be prepared 
to abide the worst.' 

The old man sank down on a garden chair, 
and his head dropped upon his breast. 

' This is, indeed, bad news, dear uncle,' 
Said Ellen ; ' worse, very much worse, for you 
than for me. However, the schooling which 
my father gave me, and which you continued, 
may now, perhaps, be of some use to me in 
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fitting me for the position of a govemess, or 
in enabling me in some way to eam sufficient 
for US both until Frank retums. 0, how I 
wish Frank were here !' 

'I scarcely think, my dear/ said the old 
gentleman, with a htalf-comical smile, 'that 
Frank's presence iiere would be of much use 
to US just now, unless, as is not very probable, 
he could put his hand upon the twenty-four 
thousand pounds; nor am I sanguine enough 
to look forward with much pleasure to the 
chance of passing the rest of my life m Aus- 
traüa, even if Frank were able to provide for 
US all out there. By the way, my dear/ 
added the old gentleman, looking up at her 
with rather a confused expression, ' have you 
Seen Mr. Durston to-day?' 

* No, uncle, I have not.' 

^ He was here yesterday, I thiok.' 
' He was, but I did not see him.' 
' I am sorry for that, EUen,' said the old 
gentleman peevishly. ^ He is a young man 
of very excellent character and good position.* 

* That may be, uncle ; but I do not see that 
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either his character or his position is any- 
thing to me.' 

' I think that both might be a great deal to 
you, Ellen, if you chose!' said the old man, 
looking up at her fixedly. 

The girl was roused in an instant. 

'üncle!' Said she, with a burst of passion, 
* if you forget what is due to Frank Scorrier, 
/ do not ! I have pretended hitherto not to 
see the drift of your observations, but I can 
do so no longer. I am sure you will not pain 
me any more by ever repeating them !' 

' I shall not have the chance,' said the old 
gentleman very bitterly. 'When we are in 
the workhouse, they will keep us apart; and 
then, at all events, I shall be spared your re- 
proaches, after loving and caring for you, as 
I have done all these years. That is a true 
proverb, " Misfortunes never come singly ;" 
ruin and ingratitude seem to be my lot — ^in- 
gratitude, because I endeavour to persuade 
my niece to accept a rising young fellow who 
is dying for her, and can give her a position, 
and make the end of my life happy, instead of 
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wasting herseif upon a penniless chap. There, 
you need not put your hands upon my lips, 
child. I have finished; I shall not say any 
more ; but it is hard when — ' 

'You shall not find it hard at all, uncle. 
Frank and I will take care that the rest of 
your life shall be free from all discomfort; 
or, if fortune goes against us, and we are un- 
able to do so, some good fairy is sure to look 
after you. What is this other letter that you 
have in your hand ? 

' I was so taken aback by the news from 
the bank, that I forgot to open it,' said the 
old gentleman. ' Look at it, my dear, and teil 
me what it is about.' 

Thus bidden, the girl opened the letter, 
and read as follows : 

* Gwynruthin, near Falmouth. 

'Dear Sir, — I think it right you should 
know that your cousin and my dear master, 
Mr. Pencarrow, is given over by the doctors, 
and his death may be expected at any mo- 
ment. — I am, dear sir, yours obediently, 

' Martha Drew, Housekeeper.' 
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^ What does the old woman mean by writ- 
ing to me?' said Mr. Womersley. 'Roger 
Pencarrow is my cousin, certainly; but we 
have not met or corresponded for thirty years.' 

'Is he rieh?' asked the gu*!. 

' Very rieh, indeed, my dear,' said the old 
gentleman — ' a large landed proprietor, and a 
man who, it is said, never spent a third of his 
income.' 

'And he is going to die ?' said Ellen. 'Per- 
haps this old housekeeper is the fairy I spoke 
of just now, who was to teil you something 
for your good ?' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

INTRODUCES JACK DÜRSTON. 

On the morning after the day on which the 
arrival of the two important letters had created 
such excitement in Mr. Womersley's family, 
an old gentleman, resident within three miles 
of Bampton, Walking up to the oriel window 
of his breakfast-room, and gazing vacantly out 
therefrom, happened to let his glance drop 
upon the Square roof of Mr. Womersley's house, 
and at once Struck into a new groove of 
thought. He was a tall old gentleman, and 
handsome withal, with a fresh ruddy com- 
plexion, white hair and whiskers, and bold 
clear-cut features. His eye was very blue 
and very bright, his figure very upright, his 
hands brown but shapely, his dress sports- 
manlike, which is so very different from sport- 
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ing in its cut, and his whole appearance that 
of a well-to-do elderly English gentleman. 
He looked out at the landscape for some time, 
still keeping his eyes fixed on the point at 
which they had originally settled, muttered a 
few inaudible words to himself, rattled the 
silver in his trouser-pocket, and finally tumed, 
and, addressing the pretty girl who was pre- 
siding over the breakfast-table, said, 

' Jack not down yet, I suppose T 

' Not yet, father/ replied the girl. ' He is 
always late when he is at home.' 

'And yet, according to his own account, 
he is such a wonderful hand at getting up in 
London,' said the old gentleman rather testily. 

' That is just it, father !' said the girl with 
a laugh. ' Jack says there is nothing in the 
country to get up for.' 

'Polite, to say the least of it!' said the 
old gentleman. ' Not much of a compliment 
to your Company or mine! Strange thing 
that a son of mine — my only son — should 
avow his distaste for a country life, and his 
preference for London!' 
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And it was stränge. For three hundred 
years the Durstons had been masters of Dur- 
ston Hall, and during the whole of that time 
each one of the eldest sons, save Edmn, who 
had not lived beyond boyhood, and Hugh, 
who had been crippled in his early years by a 
fall from his nurse's arms, had been mighty 
hunters, and men ardently fond of field sports. 
Amidst the younger members of the family, 
down to its collateral branches, the same 
tastes, and the innate qualities from which 
the same tastes sprüng, had always thriven. 
The steadiest among them had been soldiers 
and sailors, while some of the wilder had 
been guerriJla chieftains, and even, it was 
whispered, buccaneer captains. When the ex- 
citement of the chÄse grew too small for them, 
and when the political position of their own 
country afForded them no opportunity for the 
gratification of the spirit of adventure ever 
dominant within them, they sought foreign 
Service, and, so long as sharp work was cut 
out for them, were careless as to the cause 
in which their never-failing courage and the 
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stalwart strength, which was characteristic of 
the Durston breed, might always be enlisted. 
This had gone on to the present time. 

The old squire, the man just presented to 
my readers, was as keen a sportsman in his 
sixtieth year as he had been pn the day of his 
Coming of age, when the largest tenant farmer, 
in proposing his health, remarked that there 

was 'no better gun, no straighter rider to 
hounds, in the county.' And it was indeed 
Strange to him, and a good deal more than 
Strange, disappointing and vexatious, that his 
only son Jack — a man built on the true Dur- 
ston frame, and otherwise as good a fellow as 
ever stepped in shoe-leather — should let all 
his muscle and sinew run to seed, while he 
pottered over his law-books in his Chambers 
in London. 

' And that is the part of it I can't under- 
stand, Madge/ said the Squire, looking with 
a puzzled face at his daughter. ' A man may 
go up to London for a spree, as I have done a 
hundred times, and had my fling and spent 
my money, enjoying it while I was there, but 
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very glad to get away again; or he may go 
up there and get entangled in a bad lot, and 
take to dissipated courses, and so find it im- 
posöible to come away.' 

* You may be thankful that that is not 
Jack's case, anyhow, papa,' interrupted Madge, 
with a bright flush on her face. 

' So I am, my dear — so I am ; and I thank 
heaven for it/ said the Squire reverently; 
'but I could understand it then. When Dis- 
sipation once sets her claws firmly into a 
young man, it is as much all over with hini 
as it is when Vic there has seized upon a rat. ' 
— 0, you heard, then, did you, you oldslut?' 
he said to the dog, who came creeping out 
fi-om under the table, and jumped up into his 
lap. ' But what I can't understand is, how a 
young man can willingly stop in a stivy slip 
of a hole, in the midst of all that smoky at- 
mosphere, poring over his law-books, when 
there is no necessity for it, when he might be 
here, his own master, in a glorious place, with 
nothing to do, and fitting himself for that 
Position which some day, in the course of 
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nature, not very long hence, he must neces- 
sarily take.' 

Madge was about to say something doubt- 
less exculpatory of her brother, whose battle 
on this point she was always fighting, when 
she was stopped by the opening of the door, 
and the entrance of Jack Durston himself. 

The very look of him seemed to help his 
father's cause. If Jack had been undersized, 
or pallid, or puny — ^if he had been ill-made or 
unhealthy — the Squire would have made some 
excuse for him ; but there he was, a strapping 
fellow just six feet in height, with great broad 
Shoulders and strong Square limbs. There 
was strength in his stature, in his carriage, 
in his walk; strength shown even in the 
clumsy way in which he bent down and kissed 
his sister, and then crossed the room and 
wrung his father's hand. They talked on 
indifferent topics imtil Jack had finished his 
breakfast, and his sister had left the room to 
look after her housekeeping duties. Jack, 
whohad just charged his short black pipe 
with tobacco, which he apparently kept loose 
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in hiß pocket, was preparing to follow her, 
when the Squire — who had been fidgeting 
about uneasily for some little |iime, deter- 
mined once more to broach the subject with 
which his mind was always occupied — ^thought 
he saw a chance, and broke out with, 

' Not changed your mind about going 
back, I suppose, Jack V 

*No, sir; I am off to-night.' 

* And you'd not even pay your sister and 
myself the compliment of pretending to be 
sorry that you are going?' said the Squire, 
rather testily. 

' Not such a bad compliment to my sister 
or you, sir, as to be hypocritical to either of 
you,' Said Jack. 

'Then you are not sorry you are going?' 
i said the Squire. 

' Not a bit, sir. I was delighted to come ; 
I have enjoyed the few days I have been here 
immensely; and I shall be delighted to come 
again very shortly. Meantime, I am de- 
lighted to get back to my books, my Cham- 
bers, and my regulär life.' 
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*Have you ever reflected that your pre- 
sent will not always be your regulär life, 
Jack?' Said the Squire quietly. 'That there 
will come a time when you will be called 
upon, by duty, to lead your regulär life down 
here as head of the family ?' 

^ Yes, sir ; I have thought of that,' said 
Jack, in the same tone of voice. 

' And — ' inquired the Squire. 

'I shall endeavour to do my duty when 
the time comes.' 

'I want to say one word to you before 
you go away this time, my boy,' said the 
Squire, Walking up to his son, and aflfection- 
ately laying his hands on either of Jack's. 
broad Shoulders. ' I have told you so often 
of my eamest desire to have you living here 
with US; but the subject has become a stale 
one, and I have not bored you with it lately. 
Nevertheless, I am inclined to speak about 
it once more ; because, from what I have 
noticed, there may be a greater chance 
of its being brought about now than there 
has been hitherto. I seek no confidence, 
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I ask no confession; only teil me, am I 
right?' 

The eyes of fiitiier and son met. The 
expression in both was the same; the same 
frank fearless glance, the same honesty of 
purpose, the same deep unalterable love. 
There had never been any concealment be- 
tween them — there was none then. 

' You are right thus fer, £ather,' said Jack, 
'ünder one contingency I could consent — 
nay, more, I should be delighted— to change 
the whole course of my life, and to take up 
the Position which you wish me to assume. 
These contingencies are üot of recent growth, 
nor are they dependent on myself alone/ 

' I know that, Jack/ said the Squire, with 
a somewhat dreary smile; 'but is there no 
chance of a speedy settlement of them?' 

* I do not know.' 

* Could you not ascertain ?' 
a could; . 

* And will you, to please your father ?' 

' I will ; not merely to please my father, 
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least of it, is a highly nervous and unsettled 
State of mind ; and my doing so will not be 
entirely the result of this conversation, father. 
I went to ascertain my fate yesterday, but 
was disappointed. I will go again to-day; 
and you shall know at dinner-time whether I 
remain with you — ' 

' Or — ' said the Squire. 

' Or go up to town by the mail train,' said 
Jack, shrugging his broad Shoulders. 

'Gurions!' said Jack to himself, as he 
strolled through the park half an hour after- 
wards, emitting quick thick puffs from his 
black pipe, 'curious that my father should 
have asked me to take this step at the very 
time when I had made up my mind to do it ! 
Dear old boy, I had no idea that he had the 
smallest suspicion of my liking for Ellen! 
Madge was aware of it, I knew; but the 
young ladies do not seem to set their horses 
together. There is no spirit of companion- 
ship, no friendship between them, which is a 
pity; for, from what I understand (I know 
little enough about it), a sister^s help is in- 
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valuable in these cases. I suppose I am 
doing right. I know that it is no use 
dallying any longer, and I feel that I may as 
well leam my fate at once. It will be a 
grand thing to make the old man's latter days 
happy ; though he thinks I am so enamoured 
of my present life, there will be little enough 
to give up, heaven knows, in exchange for 
what I should gain. The Squire has but a 
small notion of what a desperate case it really 
is with me ; little thinks how often this girFs 
slight figure rises between me and my law- 
books ; and how her smile lights up the duU 
old Chambers ; and how my ears miss so many 
of my leader's points in listening to the fancied 
echo of her ringing laugh. It is time that 
this unsettled State should, one way or the 
other, reeeive its quietus — for I shall never 
please my father, nor do justice to my clients, 
so long as I remain bewitched, as I am now/ 

Füll of these reflections, Jack Durston 
wended his way through the ancestral park 
and out imder the gateway, stopping for an 
instant to give 'Good-day' to the portress, 
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and pinch the chubby cheeks of each of the 
children clinging to her apron, and thence 
into the open road. Some love of the conn- 
try must have been innate in him; innate, 
and yet not crushed out by the dust and 
drought of London life; for, as he strode 
along, his eye noted and revelled in the vari- 
ous beauties which autumn offers to us with 
so generous a band. The indescribable beauty 
of the foliage — here a dull red, there a burn- 
ing copper, a little farther on a briUiant gold 
— the wondrous gleams of light and shade di- 
versifying the face of the upland, wMch now 
glows as with a reminiscence of the summer 
so lately fled, now scowls blank and barren 
as though in anticipation of the Coming win- 
ter. The ruthless hand of the destroyer had 
as yet been laid lightly upon the woods and 
coppices, though ' single spies' of the leaves 
ahready were swirling through the air, and 
gathering together on the pathway, where, 
in a week or two, ' battalions' of them would 
be found, and roUed amongst, and showered 
about by the boys. 
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On he sped, past broad fields, still yellow, 
bare, and shom, as when the last wagon 
crept through their gates, bearing its final 
load to the harvest home, past others where 
the ploughmen were already at work again, 
and fi'om which the smell of the newly up- 
tumed earth brought back to Jack Durston a 
reminiscence of kimself standing, as a child, 
by his mother's grave. Past groups of tramps, 
ßodden and wretched, with half of their hard- 
eamed gains spent, half-begging, half-work- 
ing their way back home, after their annual 
outing at hopping or harvest ; past the mill, 
to be caught up on whose great whirlmg homs 
was a favourite nightmare of his youth, and 
whence the milier, apparently not changed by 
one speck of meal the less, or one white hair 
the more, nodded to him as he had done 
twenty years before. 

Then came the outskirts of the town: 
the Barley Mow public-house, with the tilted 
wagon drawn up before its doors, its thirsty 
horses burying their noses into the wooden 
trough ; the brick-fields, which he recollected 
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as an orchard; Mompesson's school, where 
in bis days dwelt the enemies of the young 
gentlemen of the Grammar School, at which 
Jack had been brought up — ^terrible scions of 
the commercial classes, who used, he remem- 
bered, to wound the sensitive organisations 
of their more aristocratic rivals by taunting 
them as ^ grammar-grubs.' Then a bit of 
waste land, whereon stood the four battered 
walls of the village pound, and then Mr. Wo- 
mersley's house. 

When Jack Durston arrived Tvithin sight of 
this house, he stopped. He had been Walking 
fast, and was out of breath, doubtless, for his 
heart beat audibly in his waistcoat. For a 
moment he seemed undecided what to do; 
pulled himself together, as it were, by an up- 
heave of his broad Shoulders, and a tug at his 
wristbands, and proceeded on his way. 

His face flushed almost painfully as he 
heard the footstep of the servant in the pass- 
age Coming to answer his ring. It seemed so 
confoundedly ridiculous, he thought, calling 
at the same house two days running ; of course 
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the servants must have some suspicion; and 
this idea was fraught with such terror, that 
he was on the point of turning round and 
running away, when the door opened, and he 
was at once ushered mto the drawing-room. 

No chance of escape for Ellen Wynne now. 
The excitement occasioned by the receipt 
of the two letters which the previous evenmg's 
post had brought, had proved too much for 
the old gentleman, who was passmg what he 
endeavoured to make out was martyrdom, 
but was, really, a most comfortable day in his 
bed, attended on by his niece, who had been 
reading to him. The old gentleman's eyes 
were closed, and he was supposed to be doz- 
ing, when the servant entered the room, and 
announced that Mr. Durston was down stairs. 

The eyes of the old gentleman were opened 
very wide indeed, and he was broad awake 
before Ellen could teil the servant to plead 
her attendance at her uncle's bedside as an 
excuse to Mr. Durston. 

' Stop here, you girl !' called out Mr. 
Womersley, raising himself on his elbow. 
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' Ellen, you will go down at once. Here, you 
girl — say Miss Womersley is Coming/ 

' But, uncle, surely it is not right for me 
to leave you ; surely — ' 

' Surely, it is right to do what I ask you, 
Ellen,' Said the old gentleman. 'Thisisthe 
second time this young gentleman has called, 
and it will be more than ungracious to refuse 
to see him when you are actually in the house. 
I must beg that you will go down at once.' 

Thus enjoined, Ellen made the best of her 
way to the drawing-room, merely pausing in 
her own room for an instant as she passed by 
— she did not care for Jack Durston, but she 
was a woman, after all — ^to smooth her hair, 
and settle her dress. With her hand on the 
handle of the door, she stopped again, as 
some premonitory idea of the nature of the 
Coming interview flashed across her mind ; 
there was, however, no time for consideration, 
so she turned the handle, and entered the 
room. 

Any uncomfortable feeling in her breast 
was at once set aside by her visitor's manner. 

VOL. I. K 
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Jack Durston was a reading man, and a Stu- 
dent, devoted to the studies of bis profession 
more than nine-tenths of the young men who 
are members of the various inns of court ; but 
your ' recluse' — a boyish churl, never going 
into Society, and particularly objectionable in 
his manners, but who was a favourite virtuous 
stock character with the story-tellers of former 
times — was either a mere creature of fiction, 
or has happily become extinct. 

Jack Durston was a gentleman by birth, 
breeding, and education; and though he had 
come to Miss Wynne on a mission which was 
to have a serious effect on his fiiture life, the 
knowledge of it did not induce him to make 
any alteration in his manner, or to abf ogate 
the ordinary courtesies of society on his first 
greeting her. Indeed, the general visiting 
conversation was well started, and well kept 
up on either side for some time ; and it was 
not until Ellen was beginning to think that 
the interview might, probably, pass off with- 
out Coming to the crisis which she dreaded^ 
that the j&rst uncomfortable Symptoms mani- 
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fested themselves. Jack had just said that it 
must have seemed odd to her and Mr. Wo- 
mersley that he should call two days ruimmg ; 
but the fact was, he wanted to see them — he 
took care to stick to the plural throughout — 
before returning to town. 

' Eetuming to town,' echoed Ellen. ^ Are 
you going back so soon ? Your visit this time 
has been a very short one. It seems only the 
other day that the Squire was telling us he 
expected you, and, indeed, half hinted that he 
thought you might be induced to take up your 
residence with him.' 

' Yes, I am afraid that is a pet project of 
his, Miss Wynne.' 

* Why " afraid," when you have it in your 
power to accomplish? Are the fascinations 
of London so great T 

Jack laughed shortly. 

* I do not think London has any particular 
fascination for me. I like my life there, and 
I am interested in my profession, principally, 
I believe, because I am making some little 
way in it. That, and the companioaship of 
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two or three other men of my own way of 
thinking, and the comfort of my Chambers, 
are the fascinations of J^ondon to me.' 

'If those are, indeed, all, to look upon 
them as insuperable is paying us down here 
but a poor compliment,' said Ellen. She was 
the last person in the world to be accused of 
coquetry, but the dash of it that there is in 
every woman found its vent in these words. 
The next instant, as she caught Jack's quick, 
up-tumed glance, she was sorry for having 
spoken it. 

' To me there is nothing which could be 
insuperable down here,' said Jack quietly. 

Ellen saw that she had committed her- 
seif, and that the great danger which she 
had dreaded was imminent. Like most of 
her sex in the presence of danger, she lost 
her head, so stammered out, * You echo my 
words, I hear, but I don't understand your 
meaning.' 

' Will you allow me to translate it for you 
into very simple language?' said Jack, bend- 
ing forward, and speaking in a very low tone 
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of voice. ' Indeed, I came here to-day for the 
purpose. My opinion of you, my respect, my 
regard for you is such, that I could allow no- 
thing in the whole world to be an obstacle of 
any Single wish of yours. Pray hear me out ; 
I will detain you but a very few moments. 
It is my father's dearest wish that I should 
settle down in the country, and assume my 
Position as his only son, and the future owner 
of Durston Court. There is only one condi- 
tion under which I could bring myself at once 
to comply with his request, and that is, that 
you, Miss Wynne, wül share the position with 
me.' 

He paused ; Ellen, deadly pale, was süent. 
Her lips, however, were just unclosing, when 
Jack spoke again. 

' One Word more — only one. I ought to 
teil you for my own sake, lest you do me an 
injustice, that this is no sudden idea, no fancy 
of the minute ; for more than two years I have 
looked upon you in a very different light from 
the rest of womankind ; and if I have forbome 
from speaking to you until now, it was be- 
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cause — ^well, because, honestly, I feared your 
reply; 

There was silence agam for a couple of 
minutes, then Ellen spoke. 

' I will not thank you, Mr. Durston — I will 
not teil you that I feel honoured by the 
words you have just said to me — ' 

' Ah, for heaven's sake,' said Jack ; ' hon- 
oured, indeed !' 

' But I will say that the manner in which 
you have spoken makes me feel more deeply 
how I have to answer you. I will not go 
into any farther question about it, Mr. Dur- 
ston; I will simply teil you that I am en- 
gaged to be married.' 

'Engaged, Miss Wynne! you engaged! 
You will believe I had no idea of it ?' 

* I am perfectly certain of that, Mr. Dur- 
ston. The engagement took place when I 
was staying with my friends in Marshire, and 
the gentleman is not known to any one in 
this neighbourhood.' 

There was another pause, then Jack Dur- 
ston took his hat and his stick from the table 
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where he had deposited them, and rose, draw- 
ing himself up to his füll height, but looking 
very grave, and the smile which he endeav- 
oured to assume was plainly forced, so per- 
ceptible was the twitching of his Ups; but 
he had managed to steady his voice tolerably 
before he said, 

* It seems an odd thing for a man in my 
Position to say, Miss Wynne, but it is never- 
theless true, that I sincerely pray for your 
happiness and that of this very fortunate 
gentleman ; and if ever I can be of the small- 
est Service to you in any way in the world, 
you may command me.' 

He looked straight at her with his deep 
eamest eyes, and held out his big broad hand. 

* I believe you,' she said, with a glance as 
frank as his own. ' I accept the congratula- 
tion, and I take the offer as you make it ; and, 
if ever an opportunity arises, believe me I 
shall unquestionably avail myself of it.' 

Then he wrung her hand, and the next 
moment was striding away home. As he 
threw his things into his portmanteau — pack- 
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ing was scarcely the term to be applied to 
the proceeding — he saw the Squire in the 
garden; and, throwing open the window, 
shouted out to him, 

'Would you mind telling Tom to have 
the dog-cart round at eight, father? I am 
going to town by the mail train/ 

And then the Squire knew that one of 
his chief hopes of happiness was postponed 
for the present, if not past away for ever. 

As Jack Durston drove the dog-cart to 
the Station that night, he looked up at a 
lighted window of Mr. Womersley's house, 
and wondered what Ellen was doing. What 
was she doing ? At that moment, with tear- 
dimmed eyes, she was reading a letter which 
she held in her trembling hands ; but the 
tears were tears of joy, for the letter was 
from Australia, from Frank, saying that he 
had arrived at the colony at a most lucky 
time, and, by the merest accident, he had em- 
barked in a lucky business, and that he hoped 
he might already call himself on the high-road 
to fortune. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ACROSS THE WATER. 



One moming, just about six months after 
Mr. Pentweazle had paid a visit to the hotel 
at Gravesend, the sun was shining strongly 
through the barred room occupied as an office 
in the convict establishment at Hobart Town. 
But for the doors there were no traces of any- 
thing prison-like in the room. It looked more 
like the ordinary merchant counting-house — 
big ledger-like books lining the walls, and in 
the middle stood a heavy writing-table, at 
which a gray-haired clerk was seated, filling- 
in documents before him with memorandums 
extracted from a ledger by his side. 

' Nicholas Pentweazle, I think you said,' 
he remarked, tuming to our old acquaintance, 
who, in his constantly worn suit of black, was 
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seated on the edge of a high chair, in front of 
a desk, and dangling his legs before him. 

* That's the name, sir/ said Nicholas Pent- 
weazle placidly. 

' I will just run through the heads of this 
memorandmn, Mr. Pentweazle/ said the clerk j 
* and you will correct me if there is anything 
wrong: "You, Nicholas Pentweazle, late of 
Tremaine-court, Temple, London, England, 
and now of Janowiski Hotel, Victoria-street, 
Hobart Town, take into your Service Joseph 
Grogram, known in this establishment as 
Number 2967, convict under sentence of fif- 
teen years' penal servitude, but about to be re- 
leased on ticket-of-leave ; and you undertake 
for yourself, and your landlord, Mr. Jano- 
wiski, undertakes in your security, that the 
said Joseph Grogram shall report himself at 
this Office on certain days, named in this 
memorandum, and shall in every way con- 
form to the regulations which are also laid 
down therein." That is all, Mr. Pentweazle. 
Do you agree to that? Then give me your 
ßignature here, if you please,' said the clerk, 
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pointing to a space in the document. ' I will 
send round to Mr. Janowiski, and give him 
this this aftemoon, and then Number 2967 
can be at your disposal whenever you please.' 

'I should like him to come round this 
aftemoon/ said Mr. Pentweazle. 

' This aftemoon he shall be with you,' said 
the clerk. And they exchanged bows, and 
Mr. Pentweazle took his departure. 

When he got into the street, the little 
man could scarcely contain himself with de- 
light. He ran along the pavement at the top 
of his speed, and feit inclined to Jump into 
the air with joy; but it was not untü he 
had reached his own room at the hotel, and 
securely locked himself therein, that he gave 
füll vent to his feelings. 

' At last/ he muttered, rubbing his grimy 
hands together, then hurrying them into his 
pockets, and flinging his legs in the air — ' at 
last ! All my sufferings during that dreadful 
voyage, when I was so ill I thought every 
moment would be my last, are about to be 
rewarded ! At last I see some chance of get- 
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ting back the sums of money which I have 
expended in this pursuit, and getting them 
back with a tolerable amount of interest at- 
tached, too ! That Number 2967, as tbey call 
him, is Coming to be my servant. Number 
2967 means to me Joseph Grogram, the man 
who was transported for a great gold robbery ; 
the only man now living who knows where 
the 24,000/. are hidden. And will Joseph 
teil me that little secret ? I rather think he 
will. For that Information I can offer Joseph 
liberty, and a share — a small share — of the 
proceeds. Twenty-four thousand pounds! 
And here have I been grinding on all my life, 
to make fives, and tens, and fifties ! Twenty- 
four — How shall I get Grogram out of this 
place? — that is the difficulty. If he was 
foimd trying to escape, he will get sentenced 
for life; if I was found aiding and abetting 
him, I should get something particularly un- 
pleasant. But I think we should both of us 
Chance that — ^he for the sake of his liberty, I 
for the money. The question is, How is it to 
be done? He will know more about that 
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than I do. He has talked it over, I daresay, 
a hundred times with the other convicts, and 
is up to some of their wrinkles. At all events, 
I need not worry my head with that until I 
see hun.' 

That same evening Mr. Pentweazle sat in 
his room in a great State of agitation, glancing 
anxiously from the clock which stood on the 
mantelpiece to the door, listening to every 
approach and footfall. Then, Kstening more 
eagerly than ever, when a heavier tramp than 
any which had preceded it feil upon his ear, 
and his anxiety was at its highest pitch as the 
door opened, and a man entered the room — a 
tall, thin, wiry man, with bright blue eyes, a 
flush, wholesome complexion, clean-cut fea- 
tures, and white teeth; a man who would 
haye been good-looking but for having his 
hair closely clipped to his head, and for his 
face being disfigured with the outline of a 
beard which he had permitted to grow since 
the ticket- of-leave had been applied for, and 
which at present merely dirtied and darkened 
his cheeks. After he had closed the door 
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behind him, he drew himself up to his fuU 
height, and gave a sort of half-military salute, 
saying interrogatively, 

' Mr. Pentweazle T 

' That's me,' said the little man ; ' and you 
are Grogram. I ordered you to be sent straight 
up here directly you came. You are Coming 
to be my servant, Grogram.' 

* Yes, sir,' said the man ; * so I am glad to 
hear, sir; and will endeavour to do my duty 
by you, sir ; and hope to show, sir, that I have 
profited by the punishment which I have re- 
ceived, sir — ^punishment which was justly due 
to my sinfiil ways.' 

* Halloa !' said Mr. Pentweazle, looking up 
in blank astonishment ; 'there is a regulär 
touch of the chaplain in that. Look here, 
Grogram; we may as well understand each 
other at once. I am not in the psalm-sing- 
ing line myself, and I do not expect you to 
be.' 

' Very good, sir,' said the man, with a grin. 
* Of course I am agreeable to your wishes. It 
is the tone which generally goes down best 
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over there/ jerking bis head in the direction 
of the convict establishment. 

'Very likely/ said Mr. Pentweazle drily; 
^ but over tbere they are not practical. I am, 
so are you ; eise you would not have got your 
name put down on the list for tickets-of-leave 
so soon after your arrival in the colony.' 

' My being so very penitent, so very pious- 
spoken, helped to do that,' said the man, with 
another grin. 

' Very likely,' said Mr. Pentweazle. ' But 
it is over now, and therefore you can get rid 
of it — at all events, for the present. Sit down, 
Grogram. I cannot talk to you while you 
are standing ; it is such a long way to look 
up.' 

Grogram muttered bis thanks, and seated 
himself onthe extreme edge ofthe chair which 
was pointed out to him. 

' Now, wbat do you think,' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle, ' made me choose you out of the list 
of convicts offered by the Government for the 
Service of the colonists? I had never seen 
you, you know. I do not know wbether you 
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would make a good servant, but I had heard 
of you, and that is what made me choose 
you.' 

* Heard of me, sir ?' 

' Yes ; heard the story of the great gold 
robbery, had read the trial in the papers, and 
knew all about it.' 

' 0, then, sir,' said Grogram, innocently 
falling into the whining tone which he at first 
used, ^you know the story of my misfortunes; 
you know how hardly I was used ; which, as 
the counsel said at the trial, I was as innocent 
as a habe unbom, as merely the victim of a 
wicked man, for whom I suffered.' 

'0, you were innocent, were you?' said 
Mr. Pentweazle, pulling out his big spectacles, 
and peering at Grogram with them. ' Inno- 
cent, eh? What a pity !' 

' A pity, sir ? 

'Yes,' said the little man drily; 'for if 
you were innocent, you know nothing about 
where the 24,000Z. were hidden; and the only 
man who did know — that wicked man for 
whom you so suffered — ^is dead.' 
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' Dead !' cried Grogram, starting from his 
seat. ' Is George Bradstock dead ?' 

^He is. Was killed in trying to escape 
from justice, and the money which he stole 
has never been found ; and as you say you did 
not participate in the robbery, and was merely 
his victim, the secret dies with him.' 

' Just — just so, sir,' said Grogram, wiping 
his brow. ' George Bradstock dead ! Just 
like my luck ! Such a wonderful chance, and 
no hope of getting hold of it !' 

' I do not quite clearly make out what you 
are muttering about there, Mr. Grogram,' said* 
the little man, after a pause ; ' but I think it 
is only fair to teil you that what I have just 
heard wiU make a cönsiderable diflference in 
my arrangements. You see, Grogram, I took 
you on the supposition that you were guilty 
of participation in this robbery, and that you 
knew something about it.' 

'And supposing I did, sir — what then?' 
asked Grogram, looking up under the eye- 
brow. 

' Well,, then I might have had something 
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to say to you about it; 'but as you are not — 
you see my argument? — the matter is at an 
end.' 

And the little man placed his spectacles 
more firmly on his nose, threw himself back 
in his chair, plunged his hands in his pocket, 
and looked keenly at the convict. 

'You are a hard im, you are, sir,' said 
Grogram, retuming the gaze, and in a very 
different tone from any which he had yet 
adopted. ' There ain't any getting over you, 
that is piain enough. You say you sought 
me out because you thought me to be one 
of the two men concerned in the great 
gold robbery. Supposing you had found 
me to be so, what would you have wanted 
of me T 

' I shall not be committing myself very 
much by telling you,' said Mr. Pentweazle 
quietly ; ' for of course I should swear every 
Word you said was a lie, and, in our respec- 
tive positions, people would take my oath 
against yours. Under the circumstances we 
have mentioned, I should have made some 
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inquiries as to where the stolen gold was 
hidden.' 

' And what might you be prepared to give 
in exchange for that information, sir ?' 

' To the convict who provided me with 
that information, in a reliable way and so 
there should be no mistake, I should have 
been prepared to give his liberty.' 

^ His liberty ! What, a free pardon ?' 

' Free pardon ! Nonsense ! I am not an 
agent of the Government. I mean, I should 
have been prepared to help him to make his 
way out of the colony.' 

' Escape ! You mean cut and run ! Im- 
possible ! What eise ?' 

*And a certain amount of gold, to be 
afterwar ds settled upon between us.' 

' It soimds fair enough,' said Grogram. 

' But I should have this hold over him — 
that, supposing he had deceived me, directly 
he arrived in England I coiüd denounce him 
as a returned transport, and have him sent 
back to this pleasant colony. You will say 
he could like wise denounce me ; but both my 
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risk and my penalty would be infinitely less 
than bis; 

' Andhow could he trust you?' asked Gro- 
gram slowly. 

'My good sir, do not you see he would 
have me perfectly in his own hands? He 
alone would know where the money was 
up to the time of our finding it ; and; 
after we had found and shared it, we should 
both be in the same boat, and it would be 
dangerous for one to deal falsely with the 
other.' 

* I see,' Said Grogram, after a minute's 
consideration. ' That's Square enough, that 
is. Now the thing is, suppose you found this 
man that you wailted, how would you get him 
to escape T 

' He would know all about that,' said Mr. 
Pentweazle. ' I should not think it was very 
difficult; 

'Not difficult!' echoed Grogram, with a 
sneering laugh. ' Have you been out to the 
round tower at the end of the Spit ?' 

' No,' said Mr. Pentweazle ; ' I have not 
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been there, but I have seen it. There are 
aome convicts there, I believe.' 

'There are, indeed; some that have broke 
away, been recaptared, and would break away 
again if they could. They keep them there. 
Tbey never come beyond the ramparts of that 
fort, one side of which is washed by the sea; 
and at the other end of the tongue of land 
upon which it Stands, called the Spit, there 
i8 a line of kenneis for eight bloodhounds, 
"with just lengtb of cbain enough for them 
to cross each other, and prevent any one 
getting by. That is one of the precautiona 
they take.' 

' Dear me !' said Mr. Pentweazle ; ' that ie 
very determined. But when a man has a 
ticket-of-leave, and is in private service in the 
colonies, it cannot be so difficult for him to 
elip away.' 

'Not so difficult, perhaps,' said Grogram; 
'but difficult enough any way, you see, eir. 
A few years ago they were always o.t it; nwn 
the most prosperous — thoss 
out bere, had had 
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stations up in the hüls, and was, as one might 
have thought, cqpafortable for life — always 
had the old home-sickness upon them, the 
one longing to get away. They were wealthy, 
but they argued to themselves that wealth 
was no good to them out here, and they were 
prepared to give up half or two-thirds of their 
gains if they could only enjoy rest and 
comfort at home. So they was always try- 
ing it on; some of them succeeded and got 
clean off; but that only made it worse for 
those that were left behind, and the regu- 
lations were stricter, and the watching was 
more constant, so that now it is most a mat- 
ter of life and death to try, and there has 
been no attempt made of getting away for 
many months before.' 

*That's a bad look-out/ said Mr. Pent- 
weazle. ' It would be a hard thing for me if 
I spent all my time and money in coming out 
here on a false errand. However, I am not a 
man easily turned away, provided my mind 
is made up, and the first thing for me to do 
is to satisfy myself for a certainty that the 
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man I want is out here, and able to give me 
the information I require.' 

He paused, and looked steadily at Grog- 
ram, who retumed his glance. 

' And that man is ?' asked the latter. 

* A man who was concemed with the de- 
ceased George Bradstock in committing the 
great gold robbery down in Comwall, and 
who alone knows the exact spot where the 
proceeds of that robbery are hidden.' 

' That is me. You may make your mind 
easy on that score, sir,' said Grogram, drop- 
ping his voice and bending over towards Mr. 
Pentweazle, ' for that man now Stands before 
you.' 

'0!' said the little gentleman, fixing his 
spectacles upon his face, and rubbing his 
hands ; * I can rely upon that, may I ? No 
question of innocence of the victim, or any 
rubbish of that sort ? The real man who was 
in the swim, and knows where to put his hand 
upon, and what came of it ?' 

' The very same,' said Grogram. 

' So far so good,' said Mr. Pentweazle. 
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' You may leave the rest to me,' And sud- 
denly raising his head, asked, ' Now teil me — 
where is the money?' 

* Not quite yet, sir,' said Grogram, with a 
grin. ' We are both shifty cards-which is 
paying you a compliment, if you do but see it 
in the right light ; but we are playing a dan- 
gerous game, and we must put a certain 
amount of trust in each other, but not too 
much. If I were to teil you the spot now, 
how should I know but what you might leave 
me in this place, and take the whole of the 
swag to yourself? No; you have got the 
whip end of me now, and you will have the 
whip end of me always, until, as you have 
put it so clearly, the money is divided, and 
it would not do either of us any good to split 
upon the other.' 

*What do you propose, then?' said Mr. 
Pentweazle. * You do not think I am going 
to manage your escape, and then leave you to 
go alone to find this money?' 

' Not at all, sir. As soon as we are out of 
sight of this confounded place — so soon as we 
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are out of reach of the Govemor, and the 
warders, and all the rest of the crew — I will 
teil you the whole story, and name to you 
the exact spot where George and I hid the 
money, and which is known to no one eise 
on this mortal earth. After this we will 
never part until we have been there and 
shared according to agreement. I cannot speak 
no fairer on that account.' 

^ No/ Said Mr. Pentweazle after a pause ; 
' that is fair enough, and that will suit me if 
you hold to it, as, of course, I have the means 
of compelling you to do. Now it will be my 
business to see how best we can manage to 
get away. You will find a room engaged for 
you in this hotel, and for the present you will 
remain here during your leisure hours. Now 
good-day. I need scarcely point out to you 
the necessity to keep the strictest silence on 
this matter.' 

Grogram opened his mouth, placed the 
palm of his band on the orifice, and then closed 
it again; after which expressive bit of 
mime, he bowed his head, and 





CHAPTER X. 



GOOD FORTUNE. 



MoRE than two months had elapsed since 
Ellen had rejected Jack Durston, and Mr. 
Womersley's household had been in its usual 
quiet way. 

Of course Ellen had been compelled to 
apprise her guardiaa of the motive of Jack's 
visit, and of the answer which she had given 
to his appeal ; and, equally of course, the old 
gentleman was furious. At least, he mur- 
mured of foUy and ingratitude, of birds in 
hand and birds in bushes ; of the weakness 
of refusing eligible connections which were 
pressed upon her, in favour of the shadowy 
fature which had yet to be created. 

The old gentleman worked himself into a 
rage on the point; not because he was sur- 
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priaed at bis niece's behaviour — for, indeed, 
he expected nothing eise — ^but because he wa8 
rendered generally irritable, partly through 
his fit of the gout, partly on account of that 
confounded banldng business. And he vented 
his annoyances od Ellen, as the best of us 
irritable mortals are wont to do under such 
circumstances, because she was haady to him, 
and because he knew he could vent his tem- 
per on her without fear of reply. 

Ellen herseif had not found that streng 
support irom Üie assertion of her moral dig- 
nity which die had anticipated. Wheu she 
first heard of Jack Durston, ehe pictured Mm 
to herseif as one of those country-bred young 
men, so little removed from boors, of whom 
she had Seen so much. The sou of a squire, 
the heir to Durston Hall, was, she imagined, 
a young man of sporting tendenciea, able to 
write his name, and sufflciently educated to 
achieve the perusal of BeWs lAfe — a man whö 
would marry in due course of time, but wly 
would hold the woman on wbom before i 
riage he bestowed his affectiou, as ^ 
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higher than his horse, a little dearer than his 
dog;' and, after marriage, would become ac- 
customed to whatever charms she might pos- 
sess — ^would rate her very much below those 
interesting animals. 

When she found she was mistaken in 
this idea, and learned that the great fault 
found with Jack by his kinsfolk, and in the 
county, was, that instead of taking up his 
proper position, and qualifying himself for the 
squirearchy, he persistently and perpetually 
remained in London, she pictured him to her- 
seif as pursuing a course of dissipation which 
would render him, not merely impossible as a 
friend, but unadvisable as an acquaintance. 
When she saw him, and found that her Ima- 
gination had again deceived her, she could 
not hold herseif in the wrong, pressed as to 
her general divining principles, and set him 
down for a milksop, But a few subsequent 
occasions on which they had met had modified 
this Impression ; and she had confided to her- 
seif, and to herseif alone, that there was some- 
thing in Mr. Durston's manner which was 
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frank, gentle, and cheery, and possessing a 
certain amount of attraction. 

Under other circumstances, perhaps, she 
might have been induced to give more of her 
thoughts to the young man, who, while ob- 
viously smitten with her, had never presumed, 
by Word or even look, to express bis feelings, 
and whose praises were so loudly sung by all 
with whom he was brought in contact. But 
if such an idea ever for a moment entered her 
mind, the thought of Frank Scorrier would 
displace it instantly ; and she would take her- 
seif to task for allowing herseif to give even 
the most passing thought to another man 
while that angelic creature claimed her for 
his own, and was undergoing such noble self- 
sacrifice to win her- 

But after Jack had spoken to her honestly 
and plainly, in his own modest way, and had 
accepted his rejection so decidedly, and yet so 
generously, Ellen Wynne feit there was more 
in him than she had given him credit for, even 
in her best impressions. She particularly feit 
the direct manner in which he had alluded to 
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his unnamed rival; and the little struggle 
which shook his frame when he prayed for 
future happiness for her and him had not 
passed unnoticed by her. What Struck her 
most in Jack's conduct during that memorable 
interview, was the singular abnegation of sel^ 
which Struck her in spite of herseif, as it were, 
in curious contrast to the demeanour of her 
angelic creature, Frank Scorrier. 

It was old Mr. Womersley's saying, that 
Frank had never made so much capital out 
of anything as out of this determination to 
achieve his fortune for Ellen's sake ; and 
though Ellen, as in duty bound, had con- 
stantly combated this assertion in her secret 
soul, it was not without foundation. In this 
respect there could not be a greater difference 
than was exhibited between the two suitors 
for her hand. Frank Scorrier had gone away 
to Australia, calling upon as much of the 
World as he could command to witness the 
devotion which prompted him to make such 
serious sacrifice. Jack Durston häd retumed 
to his lonely Chambers in London, accepting 
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his rejection in silence, and merely expressing 
his hope that she whom in vain he had sought, 
might be happy with the object of her choice. 
It was very nice in him, Ellen thought — very 
nice indeed. She was very much touched at 
Mr. Durston's conduct ; though, of course, be- 
tween him and Frank Scorrier there could 
not be the slightest comparison. 

So they had subsided into the old life, the 
old walks and talks, the newspaper reading 
for Mr. Womersley^ broken occasionally by 
fits of the gout and of irritability, and the old 
soHtary wanderings in the garden for EUen, 
filled with day-dreams of Frank, and specula- 
tions as to his whereabouts and doings; now 
occasionally tinged with reminiscences of Jack 
Durstön's proposal, and kindly thoughts con- 
ceming that eccentric gentleman's future. But 
one day there arrived two letters for Mr, 
Womersley, one of which had a deep black- 
edged border, and was addressed in writing 
which the old gentleman fancied he recog- 

nised. 

' I have certainly seen it before,' said he, 
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holding it in his outstretched hand, and peer- 
ing through his glasses. 

'Good heavens!' cried Ellen; 'and with 
that mouming border ! You do not think — ' 

' No, my dear, it is an inland letter, bear- 
ing a penny stamp, and the Falmouth post- 
mark of yesterday. Let us see what it is all 
about ;' and, opening it, he read aloud : 

* Gw3niruthin, near Falmouth. 

' Dear Sir, — Your cousin, and my dear 
master, Mr. Pencarrow, died this moming, at 
ten A.M. Mr. Dobson teils me he shall pro- 
pose to you to have the funeral on Friday; 
and so I shall look to receive you, unless I 
hear to the contrary, on Thursday evening, — 
Dear sir, yours obediently, 

' Martha Drew.' 

* Propose to me to have the funeral ! Ex- 
peet me on Thursday ! What on earth does 
that woman mean? They do not imagine, at 
my time of life, I am going all that way to — ' 

' Had' not you better read the other letter 
over before you come to any decision?' said 
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Ellen. ' It is written in a very lawyer-like 
hand, and may possibly be more explanatory 
than the old housekeeper's.' 

Mr. Womersley took up the other letter, 
and seemed somewhat Struck by its outward 
appearance, for bis hand trembled as he 
broke the punctured seal and opened the 
Square blue envelope. The contents ran as 
follows : 

* Falmouth. 

' Sir, — I have to inform you that my most 
esteemed dient, Roger Pencarrow, Esq., of 
Gwynruthin, died this morning. By his will, 
executed a little more than three months ago, 
he leaves you sole heir to his property. If 
you see no objection, I propose that the fu- 
neral shall take place on Friday next. I 
hope for your presence at the ceremony. 
After which we can go into the details of the 
testamentary deposition of the deceased ; 
though the document is one of the plainest 
and simplest which, in the course of long pro- 
fessional experience, I have ever had occasion 
to draw, — Your obedient servant, 

' John Dobson.' 

VOL. I. M 
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* Roger Pencarrow's heir!' said Mr. Wom- 
ersley, putting down the letter aild trembling 
violently. *Theii, at last, I am spared the 
apprehension of the workhouse in my old age. 
His income must be very near fifteen thou- 
sand pounds a-year, and there must be a 
large amount of accumulated property. Now 
we need not fear whatever happens to Blake's 
Bank; now, my child, you will be able to 
hold up your head with the best of us ; have 
your carriages, and horses, and dresses.' 

'And now it does not matter whether 
Frank is lucky or unlucky in his Australian 
speculations/ said Ellen, with flushed face. 

' I do not know that. Mr. Dobson's letter 
does not mention his being at all concemed 
in Mr. Pencarrow's will,' said the old gentle- 

man dryly. 

« * * * * 

*And so you like the place which you 
are to live in ?' 

* It comes up to my wildest expectations ; 
it realises all that I had ever imagined an 
ancestral place ought to be — do^vn to the 
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very deer in the park, and the long avenue 
sweeping in its semi-circles round the house; 
with its lodge-gates at every end, folly three- 
quarters of a mile apart. By the way, we 
must have the second lodge opened at once. 
Mr. Pencarrow kept it closed for the last 
twenty years (owing to his niggardliness, I 
suppose) ; the very prettiest of all the places, 
covered with ivy, and nestling under those 
taU elms where the glorious rookery is.' 

* Mr. Pencarrow's niggardliness, my dear, 
has been a tolerably good thing for us/ said 
Mr. Womersley, with a smile. ' The old gen- 
tleman cannot have expended more than a 
third of his income. The accumulation of 
funded property far exceeds what any of us — 
even Mr. Dobson, the lawyer — had any idea 
of.' 

*I met Mr. Langton, the head-keeper, 
this moming, uncle, and he teils me Mr. Pen- 
carrow, though he never shot himself, was a 
swom enemy to poachers; and the coverts 
had been strictly preserved for years, and 
that they were swarming with game. There 
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will be fine sport for Frank when he comes 
back/ 

'Comes back!' cried the old gentleman; 
* y ou do not mean to say he is Coming back ?' 

* Xo, uncle ; I think I may tum upon you 
with your old repartee, which you made to 
time there, and say there is scarcely time for 
me to have informed Frank of our good for- 
tune, and receive bis reply, since Mr. Pen- 
carrow's death/ 

' Xo, to be sure/ said Mr. Womersley 
thoüghtfuUy ; * you are so füll of Frank Scor- 
rier, you think of nothing eise, even after the 
altered circumstances of our life. You have 
not asked me what is my news from the 
trustees of the bank T 

'How thoughtless of me!' cried Ellen; 
' teil me, uncle, what is it ?' 

' It is better than I anticipated. Fortu- 
nately, they do not even yet know of my 
altered position, and have taken their mea- 
sures in ignorance of them. They will be 
enabled, they say, to go along at least for 
another twelvemonth, during which time we 
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may have news of the missing twenty-four 
thousand pounds.' 

'I am so glad!' cried the girl; 'and now 
I will teil you that, instead of me being so 
selfish aa you imagine, 1 have not yet ac- 
quainted Frank of our good fortune.' 

' You have done perfectly right, my dear,' 
Said Mr. Womersley ; ' if he knew we were 
rieh, he might relax his eflforts to achieve the 
Position for himself ; and unless he achieves a 
Position for himself, he had not better expeet 
a crumb from me — at least, if he comes to 
claim you as his wife.' 

' If he comes !' cried Ellen. 

' " If " was the word I used, my dear/ said 
the old gentleman quietly. 

' Will you grant me a favour, uncle ?' 

' It depends upon what it is, my dear ; if 
it is what I consider in reason — we have dif- 
ferent ideas upon the subject — certainly.' 

' I want you to give the place of lodge 
keeper at the south lodge — the pretty ivy- 
covered one, which you have just had done 
up — ^to a person in whoin I am interested.' 
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' Not Frank, come back from — ' 

' Do not be absurd,' said the girl, putting 
up her hands, and patting the old gentleman's 
rosy fece, ever so much rosier since his pros- 
perity. ' No, it is a woman/ 

' A woman !' 

' Yes ; I have seen a woman who would 
much like to have the place. She was mar- 
ried to a scampish dissolute fellow, from what 
I can make out. Her husband is dead; and 
as she had been a highly respectable character 
before her marriage, and seems quite respect- 
able now, and anxious to bring up her only 
child in respectability, I ventured to bring 
her to "your notice. I saw her myself this 
moming.' 

' What is she like?' 

' Well, only fancy, I know her — that is to 
say, had seen her before; she was on board 
the Jason — that ship which took Frank out 
to Australia; and she was so wretched, that 
he and I both spoke to her, and he promised 
to look after her on the voyage. It seems, 
immediately on her arrival out there, she, 
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learning that a small annuity had been left 
her by her relations, came back to England, 
and now wants to pass her days here. I 
think you would like her for a lodge-keeper, 
uncle; her appearance is very respectable — 
so quiet, and pale, and neat.' 

' Well, my dear, we will see about her. 
What is her name T 

^ Her name is Martha Bradstock.' 




CHAPTER XL 

A FEIEND IN NEED. 

When Mr. Pentweazle had fully made up his 
mind to carry out a project, he was not one 
to allow the grass to grow under his feet. His 
last interview with Grogram he considered 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it showed him that 
he had not merely found the man whom he 
had been seeking, but found him composed of 
just those qualities which would probably 
render him a useful tool in competent hands. 
Now the task was, to get this man safely out 
of the colony. 

Mr. Pentweazle saw fully it was useless to 
attempt any dealings with Grogram until he 
had obtained for him his liberty ; no wheed- 
ling or cajoling would extract from him the 
great secret of where the money was hidden 
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until he knew himself to be free from all 
chance of capture by the authorities, and to 
have the opportunity of sharing the spoil after 
his delivery. 

Mr. Pentweazle was of a highly irritable 
disposition; and the knowledge that this se- 
cret was locked up in the breast of a man 
with whom he was brought into daily contact, 
who was his servant, and so far dependent on 
him as to owe him his quasi-liberty, but yet 
from whom it was impossible to extract the 
smallest inkling of it, nearly drove him wild, 
and seriously impeded the Utility of his efforts 
to arrange for Grogram's escape. 

He would rage within himself as he lay in 
bed at night, thinking over the whole story, 
trying to piece together such conversations as 
he had had with Grogram during the day, in 
the hope of finding in them some Solution of 
the great problem; then becoming horribly 
frightened with the fear lest any one eise 
should have accidentally hit upon the trea- 
sure ; and, finally, calming himself off to sleep 
with the reflection that the secret was known 
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but to two men alone, one of whom was dead, 
while the other had engaged to be bis swom 
confidant. But he was practical as well as 
irritable, and began to set about accomplish- 
ing bis task in real eamest. 

On bis first arrival at Hobart Town, he 
had apparently been greatly impressed with 
the convict establishment, and on more than 
one occasion obtained an order to visit it. He 
frequented the hoteis and liquor-bars patron- 
ised by the warders and officers, and had 
become tolerably well known among them. 
Now, he was never seen in these resorts. He 
would be found wandering up and down the 
streets where the ship-owners have their Of- 
fices, pondering over the bills announcing the 
departure of vessels, and scraping acquaint- 
ance as best he might with ship-brokers' clerks, 
out of whom he would endeavour to worm 
some Information respecting the characters of 
the various captains in their employ. 

In the long, low drinking-rooms to be 
found in the neighbourhood of the port, chok- 
ing with tobacco-smoke, and revelling in the 
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fumes of strong spirits, the little man might 
be Seen, looking amongst the bronzed, wea- 
ther-beaten, and homy-handed seamen round 
him like a Uttle unboUed shrimp amongst a 
batch of lobsters, sucking away at a long clay 
pipe, asking as many questions as he dare, 
and picking up all the stray Information he 
could. 

Mr. Pentweazle's object was to find the 
captain of a ship who would be willing to aid 
hun and efi^ect Grogram's escape; and this, of 
course, was a matter which required great tact 
and delicacy in handling. More than once, 
the little gentleman thought he had succeeded 
in his purpose, and hit upon the very man he 
wanted. These individuals would be cheery, 
sociable, large-hearted, and benevolent, so long 
as they were drinking at Mr. Pentweazle's 
expense ; but they drew in their homs directly 
there was a hint of any Service being required 
in retum, more especially when that Service 
was thought to be of a somewhat dangerous 
character. 

At last, he thought he had hit upon his 
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man. Captain McCrombie, the Commander of 
one of the celebrated Blue Flame Line of 
Packets, was a Scotchman, with whom Mr. 
Pentweazle Struck up an intimate alliance. 
This alliance, closely cemented by the con- 
sumption of an enormous quantity of whisky- 
toddy, had assumed such proportions, that the 
little man thought he might venture to take 
his new friend into his confidence. 

If he only succeeded with him, it was the 
most fortunate cast he possibly could have 
made, for Captain McCrombie was a well- 
known man in Hobart Town, was an excellent 
officer, and a smart disciplinarian on board his 
own ship. If he only agreed to cover Gro- 
gram's flight, there was no chance of any one 
eise interfering with him when they were once 
clear of the harbour. 

So, in the most diplomatic manner, the 
little gentleman set about sounding his new 
friend. He hinted at a Service which the 
captain could render him; and the captain, 
flushed with whisky, nodded his head in ac- 
quiescence. He suggested that the Service 
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was one fraught with a certain amount of dif- 
ficulty and danger; and the captain again 
nodded his head, but not quite so vehemently 
as before. And when the little gentleman, 
growing still more explicit, talked about 
' stowage in the hold, and the necessity of 
blinding pr3dng eyes/ &c. the captain still 
nodded his head, and muttered, 

^ Then leave a' that to me.' 

But when, the next day, the fumes of the 
whisky having somewhat dispersed, the cap- 
tain asked Mr. Pentweazle what they had been 
talking about on the previous evening, and 
begged him to say clearly what was the Ser- 
vice required of him; and when Mr. Pent- 
weazle complied, and spoke out with tolerable 
clearness, the captain nodded his head no 
more, but shook it from side to side, and 
helped out his pantomime by very decided 
language. 

' A convict ! run off wi' a convict ! Ah, 
man, you are daft to think of such a thing for 
a minute ! I thought it was just a wee ques- 
tion of smuggling,' he continued; ^ just a few 
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kegs of tobacco, or a few hundred cigars, that 
you just wanted; and to oblige you, I would 
have tried that,' said the captain, looking at 
the Uttle man hard and straight, ' although I 
never attempted such a thing before. But to 
inin ofFwith a convict — to give him shelter, 
and take him out of the harbour — I teil you, 
however I might Avish to serve you and the 
poor devil hhnseli^ it is clean impossible ! 
You do not know the regulations of these 
things, nor the search that is made on every 
ship lying in the port?' 

' No, I don't,' said Mr. Pentweazle, look- 
ing glum. 

' I thought not. Well, one of our vessels 
clears out to-morrow; and if you will come 
on board just before she weighs anchor, you 
will see the routine of the thing, and judge 
for yourself what chance there will be of get- 
ting your friend off without detection.' 

Accordingly, the next morning, Mr. Pent- 
weazle accompanied Captain McCrombie in a 
little boat to the Flamma, one of the Blue 
Flame Line of Packet Ships, which was to 
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sail at noon that day. Very soon after their 
arrival on board, and while they were enjoy- 
ing the hospitalities of the commauder in his 
cabin, the Steward entered to say that the 
troops were putting off, and thereupon all 
adjourned to the quarter-deck. 

'You will see now/ whispered Captain 
McCrombie to Mr. Pentweazle, 'how right 

r 

I was in what I said to you. There are some 
score of soldiers Coming towards us in those 
two boats, accompanied by two warders of 
the convict prison, to whom every convict's 
face is thoroughly familiär. Mark, now, what 
they do.' 

The boats which McCrombie had indicated 
pulled towards the ship's gangway, which 
had been let down to receive them, and by 
which those conveyed by them ascended the 
quarter-deck. No sooner were they on board, 
than the boatswain cried, ' All hands !' and 
every officer, warrant-officers, men and boys, 
of the ship's Company, made their way to the 
quarter-deck, where they were drawn up in 
two long lines. So soon as this was done, 
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the soldiers, accompanied by the convict 
warders, and by the first officer of the ship, 
descended into the hold, and searched it 
through and through, having baleo of goods 
moved as they required, sounding casks, peep- 
ing into dark corners, and sometimes twice 
or thrice revisiting a particular place of 
which they had some slight suspicion. The 
saüors' quarters, the officers' berths, nay, the 
very captain's cabin itself, were visited in the 
same way, and subjected to equally strict in- 
vestigation; and while this was going on, 
McCrombie pointed out to the wondering 
Pentweazle two boats rowing up and down, 
one on either side of the ship, both with 
soldiers armed with muskets. 

' They are all loaded,' whispered McCrom- 
bie ; ' and the men have Orders to fire on the 
slightest sign from the officer in command.' 

When the search of the ship was com- 
pleted, the soldiers returned to the quarter- 
deck, where they were drawn up in military 
Order, while the convict officers walked up 
and down the two long lines of the ship's 
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Company, minutely examining every face. 
Captain McCrombie and Mr. Pentweazle 
were not exempt from this inspection of the 
warders, but the officers merely grinned and 
touched their hats. 

Finally, the examination being completed, 
a bell was rung, and the visitors were re- 
quired to leave for the shore; the soldiers 
remaining to the very last, and the boats 
continuing their hovering about the harbour 
nntil the Flamma's anchor was weighed, and 
she was on her way to sea. 

^You will agree with me now, my lad, 
that your poor friend would have had little 
Chance of getting through such a search as 
that,' Said Mr. McCrombie, as they stepped 
ashore. 

Then Mr. Pentweazle was forced to agree 
with him. 

Time was slipping away, and Mr. Pent- 
weazle's spirits were slipping away with it. 
At the close of every day, he calculated not 
merely so much time, but so much money, 
was lost to him. The Services rendered by 

VOL. I. N 
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Grogram were a mere pretence, although he 
had to pay for them; and, as he often re- 
peated to himself, with a sigh, he was losing 
opportunities for distinguishmg hin) seif in 
his particular character, which, perchance, 
were being ofFered m the police-courts of Lon- 
don. He had constantly to thmk over within 
himself the exact proportion of the meaBure 
in which he was engaged, the magnitude of 
the sum involved, and the fact that only one 
person was cognisant of its whereabouts, in 
Order to prevent his throwing up the whole 
affair in disgust. More than once he had 
feit himself impelled to abandon the scheme, 
in consequence of a suspicion engendered by 
Grogram's behaviour. 

Having plenty to eat and drink, and no- 
thing to do, Grogram found the change of his 
recent sphere of life was so easy and comfort- 
able, that he laid himself open to enjoy it tho- 
roughly, without particularly wishing for any 
improvement on it. He acquiesced in every 
Suggestion that Mr. Pentweazle made, and 
did all that he was told with ready submis- 
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sion; but he never originated anything him- 
self, and even talked about the hidden trea- 
sure with a cabnness which drove bis master 
to despair. 

üntil he had learned more of the man's 
nature, Mr. Pentweazle thought that this pro- 
vokmg indifference was a sign that Grogram 
really knew nothmg about the hidden gold, 
and had invented the story of bis partieipation 
in its conceahnent with the sole object of ob- 
taining bis release; but, on farther inquiry, 
those fears disappeared. Mr. Pentweazle re- 
verted to bis original opinion, that he had se- 
cured the proper Instrument to enable bim to 
obtain possession of the treasure, provided 
Grogram's escape from the island could be 
safely effected. 

At length, fortune seemed to smile upon 
bim. One day, in a public room of an hotel, 
Mr. Pentweazle noticed a man of striking ap- 
pearance. He was over fifty years of age; 
tall, but with a slight stoop; wore a small 
topknot; a wig wonderfuUy fitted into, and 
mixed up with, bis own hair; had a small 
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scrap of dyed whisker, and was well, though 
plainly, dressed. The most noticeable pecu- 
liarity was a shiftiness about the eyes, partak- 
ing of the nature of a squint — ^not an actual, 
downright looking two ways at once, but an 
obliquity of vision which prevented a by- 
stander from knowing whether he was being 
looked at or not. 

On inquiry Mr. Pentweazle leamed that 
this gentleman's name was General Dicken- 
son, that he was an American — ^a Statement 
which was shortly after confirmed by the 
General himself, who entered into conver- 
sation in a most affable way. 

The General had a courteous manner and a 
soft voice ; he didn't spit upon the carpet, nor 
put his legs upon the mantelpiece, or perform 
any of those extraordinary feats of bad breed- 
ing in which it has been the custom to repre- 
sent his countrymen as indulging. He did 
not sniffle through his nose, though he spoke 
with a long, soft drawl, by no means unplea- 
sant to the ear. 

Mr. Pentweazle found him so agreeable at 
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their first interview, that he expressed his 
hope that his new-found friend was likely to 
make some stay in Hobart Town. 

The General, after thanking him for the 
politeness of his remarks, told him that his 
stay would be very limited, as in three days 
he proposed retuming to New York. 

Mr. Pentweazle inquired by what com- 
pany's line the General intended sailing. 

' By no company's at all,' said the General, 
with a grave smile. ' I shall return as I came, 
in the Mohican, the day after to-morrow. I 
guess you will see the stars and stripes float- 
ing at her mast-head in your harbour.' 

'And what is the Mohican?' asked Mr. 
Pentweazle. 

' Well, she is the finest and most comfort- 
able yacht in the New York Club.' 

'A yacht?' cried Mr. Pentweazle. 'An 
American yacht going back to New York ?' 

' Straight away,' said General Dickenson. 

'And she belongs to you?' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle. 

' Well, not quite,' said the General. ' She 
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belongs to my young Mend Leonard Orme, 
who is aboard her now; but I am most as 
much her master as Leonard. I can do any- 
thing with him/ 

* How big is she V asked Mr. Pentweazle. 

* Nearly two hundred tons/ said the Gen- 
eral, 'according to your English measure- 
ment.' 

^ Do you think,' said Mr. Pentweazle, drop- 
ping his voice, and drawing his chair closer, 
* you could persuade your friend to take two 
passengers with him to New York T 

The General fixed one eye upon Mr. Pent- 
weazle, while the other rolled about in a very 
«uggestive manner. 

* Sir/ said he solemnly, ' I could persuade 
my young fnend into any thing ; and I would 
do so — for a considerationJ 

Mr. Pentweazle grasped his friend's hands. 
He saw his way to Grogram's escape at last. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



A LETTER FBOM FBANK. 



Ellen Wynne very soon discovered that the 
altered circumstances of their life had had a 
decidedly beneficial efFect upon her uncle at 
Gwynruthin. The old gentleman experienced, 
for the first time for several years, the hap- 
piness of having something to do, and was 
consequently enabled to shake off the dys- 
pepsia, irritability, and annoyances of small 
worries, which had been the bane of his life 
since his retirement from business. 

It is the custom in that stUl primitive 
part of the country, for the landowners, how- 
ever efficient may be their Stewards and bail- 
iffs, to superintend their properties in person; 
and although Mr. Womersley had not much 
experience in agricultural matters, yet his 
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business habits were so excellent, that he 
soon mastered the necessary elementary detail, 
and took great delight in inspecting the pro- 
gress of alterations and improvements which 
were being carried out on the estate. More- 
over, the combined effects of good fortune 
and occupation rendered him infinitely kinder 
and less exacting to Ellen than he had been 
in the old days. He was the possessor of 
Gwynruthin, and she was his heiress; and 
yet, since takmg possession of the property, 
he had more than once bemoaned his niece's 
rejection of Jack Durston. He had received 
her frequent mention of Frank Scorrier's 
name with less asperity, and had once or 
twice hinted that Frank was the sort of man 
who, backed by his wife's money and position, 
would make a very creditable appearance in 
the county. 

It need scarcely be said that such words as 
these were most welcome to Ellen's ear. She 
had at one time been afraid that her altered 
prospects in life, instead of bringing about 
that good which she most desired, her union 
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with Frank, might have had the effect of in- 
ducing her uncle to insist upon her making a 
more advantageous match, and upon her withr 
drawing her promise from her lover. -Pro- 
perty, however, had a softening effect upon 
the old gentleman's heart, and he had not 
merely ceased to oppose her wishes in the 
important object of her life, but strove to ren- 
der that life more pleasant to her in all mat- 
ters, and allowing her to have her own way in 
anything which she had specially at heart. 

' And I must say you generally show an 
uncommon deal of good sense, my dear, both 
in planning your arrangements, and carrying 
them out. When I look at you giving your 
various Orders in the moming to the different 
people, sometimes I cannot help smiling at 
your perfect ease and composure, as though 
you had been used to the management of a 
large household all your life. You seem to 
have the knack of selecting the people around 
you, and to choose them specially fitted for 
that which they will have to perform.' 

* I know what you are thinking of now, 
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Tincle/ Said Ellen, with a smile. ' I saw you, 
as I rode by this morning, standing at the 
south lodge, and talking to its new occupant.' 

* To be sure, my dear ! Mrs. — what is her 
name T 

* Mrs. Bradstock/ 

* Bradstock, of course 1 A nice, quiet, re- 
spectable woman; by no means bad-looking, 
either, of her style.' 

* She looked wan and weak enough, poor 
thing, at first,' said Ellen; *but she has de- 
cidedly mended since she has been at the 
south lodge, and a little care will soon bring 
her right again. I have a special interest in 
her association with Frank Scorrier. I have 
been down once or twice, and sat in her little 
garden, and made her talk to me of their voy. 
age out in the Jason,' 

* What a süly child you are ! Mrs. Brad- 
stock may talk to you of the ship and the 
voyage, but not about Frank, I should ima- 
gine, as I thought you told me she was a 
steerage passenger.' 

* 0, she saw a great deal of him. Not 
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that he came to her ; he seldom spoke to her 
during the voyage; but there were several 
passengers in the steerage who were going 
out as gold-diggers, on the strength of the 
rumours which had just reached home; and 
Frank used to come over and sit talking with 
them for hours, asking all sorts of questions 
about their chances of finding gold.' 

* Just like him !' said the old gentleman, 
with a smile. * He seemed possessed, during 
the last few weeks that he was at home, with 
an extraordinary spirit of gambling ; and I 
should not be the least surprised to hear that 
he had tried his chance in some wild specula- 
tion, and lost his little fortune.' 

Ellen's heart sank within her at the mere 
Suggestion of such a misfortune Coming to 
her lover ; but she was reassured upon look- 
ing up, and seeing the smile which was still 
on her uncle's face, although he shook his 
head to and fro in a grave manner. 

* And suppose such a dreadful misfortune 
did fall upon poor Frank ?' said the girl, crying, 
nestling to him, and placing her band in his. 
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* Well, my dear/ said the old gentleman, 
* it will be a comfort to think that even such 
a dire mishap as that would not entail upon 
you the loss of one whom you love so dearly, 
and wish to make your husband. Miss Wynne 
of Pencarrow is a very different young lädy 
fromthe penniless niece ofthe oldbanker; and 
if Frank is reduced to that plight, and comes 
home properly penitent, I daresay we shall 
receive the prodigal kindly, and be able to 
find something for him and you to live upon.' 

Ellen threw her arms round her uncle's 
neck, and in a broken voice tried to express 
her gratitude. 

Certainly prosperity had worked a won- 
drous improvement in Mr. Womersley. Not- 
withstanding her uncle's kindness in the mat- 
ter, the idea of such a misfortune happening 
to Frank sank so deeply into Ellen's heart, 
that she could not lightly forget it; and as 
Mr. Womersley retired immediately for his 
afternoon nap, and there was no one in the 
neighbourhood but Mrs. Bradstock who had 
ever seen Frank Scorrier, or could possibly 
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have anything to say about him, Ellen bent 
her Steps to the south lodge, with tHe inten- 
tion of interrogating its inmate for the hun- 
dredth time as to all that had passed on board 
the Jason. 

As she approached, she saw Mrs. Bradstock 
Standing in the pretty ivy-covered porch, and 
talking to a tall, strapping young man, who 
was leaning on the handle of a rake, and look- 
ing down into her face with great interest 
and attention. The conversation must have 
been an animated one, for there was a flush 
on Mrs. Bradstock's usually pale face, which 
made her look quite pretty ; and as her com- 
panion answered her, she smiled, and shook 
her head at him with something like an ap- 
proach to rustic coquetry. At the sound of 
EUen's footsteps the young man turned, and, 
seeing who it was, touched his hat, and made 
off at once ; and the flush deepened on Mrs. 
Bradstock's cheeks, which were all of a glow 
when Ellen joined her. 

* Good- evening, Mrs. Bradstock. I have 
not disturbed you, I hope,' she said. 'You 
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don't see many people to chat with. It must 
be a change to hear the village news.' 

* Yes, miss/ said Mrs. Bradstock, the colour 
still lingering in her cheek ; ' though that was 
not one of the village people — that was Mark 
Wakefield, the second gardener.' 

*Mark Wakefield? 0, I know him — a 
handsome and well-conducted young man/ 

* Yes, miss, so they say. You see, nnss, 
the tool-house is next door to the lodge ; and 
ES there is only one key for it, it would not 
do for only one of the men to take it away 
with him ; so it is kept here in the lodge, in 
Order that any of them may get it when they 
want it.' 

* And Mark Wakefield is very particular 
to see that the tools are always properly 
locked up, I suppose, Mrs. Bradstock ?' 

' Very particular, miss. He was only say- 
ing, just now, how glad he was that this lodge 
is inhabited, and makes such a safe place for 
the key.' 

*Yes,' Said Ellen, with a smile; 4t is a 
great improvement. And how are you, Mrs. 
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Bradstock ? You seem to have quite regained 
your health since you settled down here.' 

Then, on Mrs. Bradstock admitting that 
her health had much improved, Ellen pressed 
to ask her about the climate of Australia, and 
so insensibly drew her out, until the desired 
topic of the voyage and the Jason was intro- 
duced, and Frank Scorrier's conversations and 
behaviour on the voyage again düly described ; 
Ellen hoping that some new light might be 
thrown upon it by constant repetition, though 
Mrs. Bradstock' s story-telling power s were 
meagre, and so was her Imagination, and so 
kept to her old text. 

Mr. Scorrier used to come among the steer- 
age passengers, and talk to those whose des- 
tination was the diggings. He would talk to 
them for hours and hours together, making all 
sorts of inquiries as to what they intended to 
do on landing, and reading over with them 
scraps of old newspapers which they had 
brought from home, describing the discovery 
of gold-fields, and the style of life there. Mrs. 
Bradstock knew nothing decisive, but she had 
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very little doubt, from what she heard Mr. 
Scorrier say, that he could easily be persuaded 
to joia a digging party to go up the country 
in search of gold. She had not seen him after 
she landed in Melbourne, as, three months 
after her arrival, she had heard from the law- 
yer about her annuity, and had come away at 
onee. 

Ellen had heard this narrated in almost 
exactly the same way very many times before, 
and she retumed to the house with a sinking 
at her heart, and a sense of impending evil. 
Her sorrowful anticipations were soon real- 
ised. As she did not make her appearance at 
the usual hour the next moming, her uncle 
sent up to her room, and learned that she was 
not very well, but that she would speedily 
join him. 

The old gentleman looked up at her en- 
trance, and was surprised and pained to find 
that her cheeks were not merely pale, but wet 
with the traces of recent tears ; while her eyes 
were red and swoUen, and her whole aspect 
wretched in the extreme. Mr. Womersley 
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rose at once, and placing his arms tenderly 
round her, asked the cause of her emotion. 
She did not speak, but nestling her head on 
her uncle's Shoulder for her reply, held out to 
him an opened letter, crumpled and blotted 
with her tears. 

The old gentleman took it from her hand. 
It was written on thin paper, bore the Sydney 
post-naark, and was in Frank's well-known 
writing. It ran as foUows : 

*My dearest Ellen, — You will perhaps 
have thought that the interval between my 
letters was very long; but if I understand 
you, as I think I do, you will, to a certain 
extent, have guessed the reason for the length 
of that interval. Nelly, darling, you may de- 
pend upon it that I should not have refused 
myself the one scrap of consolation left me in 
the wretched life which I have been leading 
for the last twelve months; and I have called 
out the thoughts to be read over and sympa- 
thised with by you, had I been able to write 
to you cheerfully, or even hopefuUy. You 

VOL. I. 
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know, dear one, how I consented to change 
the whole course and calling of my life, in the 
expectation that, by my own exertions and 
self-sacrifice, I should have been enabled to 
insure a happy future for both of us. I never 
repined, as you know, on the determination 
to take my chance. I have taken it, and here 
is the end. I brought youth, strength, and 
ambition to the task. All have fled, and left 
me the wreck I am. 

' * Dearest one, having read so far, you have 
the key-note to my letter. It is twelve months 
ago since I landed in this country, with, as 
you know, a moderate sum in my possession^ 
which, had I but placed it in business, as I 
originally intended, might have been the germ 
of that fortune which I hoped some day to 
enjoy with you. But I was hotheaded and 
impatient, chafing at the idea of the drudgery 
to be gone through in the regulär routine of 
business, while there were other ways of ra- 
pidly acquiring wealth ; I was imbued by the 
tales told me of fortunes made in a few weeks 
up in the distant gold fields ; and at length, in 
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an evil hour, I determined on casting in my 
lot with others, and went up to the diggings, 
and endured hardships worse than any that 
had been described to me. But I bore all 
without a murmur ; and I thought of you, 
and cheered myself witb the reflection that I 
was suffering for you. Moreover, at first, I 
was tolerably successfiil; but I was Struck 
down with the fever, and some of my com- 
panions took advantage of my illness to rob 
me of all I had gamed. 

* When I recovered, the tide of luck had 
tumed. I plodded slowly and painfiilly with- 
out success. Week after week went by, and 
each saw me growing poorer and more dis- 
heartened. At length I came away, a ruined 
man. Yes, Ellen, ruined! The word must 
be read, the faet must be faced. I have re- 
tained enough to pay my steerage passage 
home; and the vessel following that which 
brings this letter will take me back to Eng- 
land, utterly destitute — ^yes, utterly destitute, 
for I cannot expect you to link your lot with 
that of the penniless wretch who has lost his 
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all, though his ruin was accomplished in bis 
endeavour to secure your happiness. But you 
will see me once more, Ellen, if only to teil 
me that you forgive me after all that has 
happened? I dare not meet your uncle — I 
dare not come to Bampton without permission. 
The vessel in which I sail, the Columbus, 
will arrive in Southampton about the 24th of 
September. Let me find a letter at the post- 
office there, saying I am come to see you for 
the last time. Heaven bless you, dear one! 
— Your devoted and heartbroken 

' Frank.' 

The old gentleman read this letter very 
carefiilly, and then returned it to Ellen with- 
out a wordv 

^ Uncle, you know what you said the other 
night/ said the girl in a low voice, looking up 
eamestly into his face — * that, even if Frank 
did not make a fortune, we should still be 
married. You recoUect, uncle ?' 

' I recollect, my dear,' said Mr. Womersley ; 
' and I never go back from my word.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MKS. BRADSTOCk's DREAM. 

Although Mr. Womersley had received the 
news of Frank Scorrier's misfortunes with so 
much apparent equanimity, and had spoken 
so weU to his niece in promising that these 
misfortunes should make no diflference as to 
her fiiture, it is not to be imagined that the 
old gentleman was by any means best pleased 
at the news then communicated to him. He 
had never forgotten their last interview at the 
Gravesend inn, in which Frank had shown to 
considerable disadvantage, and he now re- 
membered with considerable cleamess the 
way in which the young man had gnmibled 
at having undertaken a career in which wealth 
or Position should not be quickly acquired, 
and how he had expressed his longing to risk 
the money which had been gathered together 
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for him out of the wreck of his father's for- 
tune, and either to lose it all or win a large 
stake. 

It was now piain enough that the desire 
for gambling which he then displayed had 
proved too much for his strength of mind, 
and the worst that had been predicted for 
him by his friends had oecurred. It was aU 
very well, Mr. Womersley argued to himsel^ 
now that, owing to Roger Pencarrow's death? 
he was the owner and Ellen was heiress to 
large estates and a capital annual income ; but 
how would it have been had they been still in 
the same poverty-stricken condition in which 
Frank Scorrier had left them? 

Thinking over all these things, Mr. Wo- 
mersley recoUected that that was the one 

redeeming feature in Frank's case. He did 

not know of their recent good fortune, bu 
thought they were still dwelling down i 
their retirement at Bampton ; and yet he d 
not deem himself worthy to share even su 
a humble lot as Ellen's was in those dst" 
and was so penitent for his misconduct 1 
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he actually offered to give up her whom he 
worshipped, and whom he considered he had 
lost by the commission of an act which, by 
the strongest purists, could not be considered 
more than one of folly. 

' And that's what makes me think I am 
right,' said the old gentleman to himself, ' in 
consenting to receive this scapegrace with 
open arms, and allowing him to come here 
and live, with my girl for his wife. I don't 
set myself up to be a great reader of cha- 
racter in general, but I think I know Master 
Frank Scorrier pretty well, and that know- • 
ledge of him teaches me that the one redeem- 
ing feature in his otherwise utterly selfish 
nature is his love for Ellen. His selfishness 
is so great, that even in that letter which he 
wrote to her he could notkeep it out ofsight; 
and in the midst of all his waiHngs and pro- 
testations, I remarked continuous allusions to 
the hardships which he had undergone, and 
unmistakable hints that they were all suffered 
for her sake. But that he does love her, in 
spite of aU this, most devotedly must, I think, 
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be allowed. Although I would sooner she 
should have had Jack Durston for a husband 
yet I am old-fasbioned enough to think that 
when two people are going to be mamed, it 
is quite as well that they should care for each 
other.' 

It may be easily understood that Ellen 
took every possible opportunity of softening 
her uncle's heart towards her lover, and of 
placing every event in the career of the ab- 
sent individual in its most favourable light. 

She reminded her uncle that Frank Scor- 
rier's misfortune had been entailed upon him 
entirely through bis devotion to her. It was 
for her sake that he at first consented to go 
out to Australia to enter upon all the dangers 
and difficulties of colonial life ; and it was 
again for her sake that when he arrived there 
he had proceeded to the gold-fields in the 
hope of making a rapid fortune, which he was 
to share with her. In faet the girl used all 
the argumenJs which Frank himself had used; 
and used them so prettily, that her uncle, 
in spite of himself, was forced to abnegate bis 
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doubts, and saw no reason why, when Frank 
was once settled down with Ellen for bis wife, 
there should not be a happy future in störe 
for both of them. 

And in thus talking to her uncle, Ellen 
was acting no part, but simply giving vent to 
her sincere belief in her lover. The deep, 
trusting devotion with which she had re- 
garded Frank ever since the first day of their 
engagement, and which, in the course of time, 
had mellowed instead of waning, grew stronger 
than ever, as she brooded over bis troubles, 
and pictured to her seif all he had gone through. 

' For me !' she said ; ' for me I If he had 
not chosen to fancy me, there would have 
been no difficulty for him, with bis bright, 
handsome face and sweet manner, to have 
married some country girl with birth and 
money, and to have had all the ways of life 
softened and made straight for him ; but he 
chose me, and for me, with the poor, simple 
return of such love as I could give him, he 
has suflFered poverty, hunger, and iUness; 
and now, when he is Coming home, wearied 
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and heart - broken, he deems himself un- 
worthy of my love, because he has failed in 
those projects which were undertaken for me, 
and he thinks that I shall give him up ! ün- 
worthy of me ? 0, my darling, my darling ! 
if you knew how much dearer you are to me 
in fiailure than you would have been in suc- 
cess ; if you knew how I longed to nestle on 
your Shoulder, and fling my arms round your 
neck, and soothe you, after all the troubles 
and trials you have gone through !' 

And then Ellen would take Frank V por- 
trait out from her neck, and cover it with 
kisses, and lock it away again, and run to 
her uncle, with a face like an April moming 
— ^half smiles, half tears; and the old gentle- 
man would perfectly understand what she 
Tiad been thinking about, and smile fondly at 
what he caUed her childishness. 

* Do you expect we shall see much change 
in Frank, uncle?' said Ellen one evening, as 
they were strolling through the grounds. 

* How long has he been away, my dear T 
asked the old gentleman in retum. 
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*More than eighteen months/ said the 
girl, with a sigh. 

' Dear me/ said Mr. Womersley, looking 
at her comically. ' What an enormous time ! 
No, my dear. Men of Frank's time of life 
don't change much duiing eighteen months, 
though they do at mine.' 

'Of course I don't mean the length of 
time he has been away, uncle; but I mean 
thinking of all he has gone through.' 

'He won't be so much changed that you 
will be unable to recognise him, my dear, I 
should think/ said Mr. Womersley; 'how- 
ever, we shaU soon be able to teil.' 

' When will he arrive in England, uncle T 

'You have asked me that question a 
thousand times.' 

' And shall probably ask it a thousand 
times more until I actuaUy see him on shore ; so 
now answer me for the thousandth and first.' 

'Let me see,' said the old gentleman; 
' when did his letter arrive T 

' Just three weeks since.' 

' Three weeks? 
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^ And he said he was Coming by the next 
packet; that means by sea. Poor Frank 
would not have kept back enough to pay for 
an overland passage.' 

'Well, my dear, I think we may expect 
him about two months hence/ 

'How shall we know when the ship ar- 
rives ?' 

' Do we know her name ?' 

' Yes; he mentioned it — the Columbus/ 

' And to what port is he bound T 

'To Southampton.' 

' Well, then, the first public advices of her 
will be when she reaches Hurst Castle ; but 
as she will probably pass by here, I make no 
doubt we can get Information of her at the 
shipping office at Falmouth.' 

'Pass by here! 0, uncle, fancy Frank 
being so close to us, and he not knowing it ; 
not knowing, even, of our good fortune ! He 
would think it so cruel afterwards when he 
found that he had been almost within speak- 
ing distance, as it were, and that we let him 
pass without notice.' 
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'Well, my dear, if you have the least 
anxiety about it, there is no reason why we 
should not astonish him by boarding the Co- 
lumbus at Falmouth, and fetching him off in 
triumph. I have no doubt they will tele- 
graph her arrival from the Lizard, and we 
shall know in plenty of time.' 

'That wiU be delightfiil/ cried Ellen, 
flushing with joy at the mere thought; 'and 
then we would not teil him a bit about the 
fortune, or the property, or anything, until 
we got him here ; and when we drove through 
the gates we would say we were stopping 
with friends; and not until he stood in the 
hall, and looked all round him, would we 
teil him it was ours — yours, dear uncle, I 
mean,' said the girl, putting her hand upon 
her uncle' s Shoulder, and looking up into his 
face. 

' You need not correct yourself, my dear,' 
Said the old man affectionately ; 'ours is 
quite right at present ; and one day it will be 
yours and his, as you will at that time, please 
heaven, be one.' 
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^That will be delicious/ said Ellen; *the 
ßurprise, I mean. Fancy Frank, who left us 
in that horrid Square brick house at Bamp- 
ton, with that dingy old fiimiture, and just 
able to scrape on, as it were, finding us in 
this lovely place, with everything we want — 
it will be like a dream to him/ 

* And yet you thought yourself happy in 
that Square brick house at Bampton, Ellen.' 

*So I was perfectly happy, uncle, with 
you and Frank's love; but I do not think I 
should quite like to go back to it after this 
pleasant change.' 

' Exactly, my dear,' said the old gentle- 
man quietly; 'in your case, you fortunately 
had not higher aspirations until you were 
able to gratify them. You believe me, that 
thinking of the possessions of other people, 
breeds discontent with our own, and is the 
cause of half the misery of the world.' 

*But, uncle,' said Ellen timidly, 'I have 
been thinking, suppose things had tumed out 
differently T 

* How differently ?' 
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'Well, I mean, suppose Frank had real- 
ised a large fortune at those gold-fields — 
discovered nuggets, or whatever the dreadful 
things are called — and came home quite rieh, 
and then found that the people at the bank, 
instead of holding out as they have done 
since, stopped payment as they threatened to 
do, when they sent you that letter which 
made you so ill; and we had been ruined 
and dreadfully poor, as you said we should 
have been?' 

'Well, my dear, what then?' 

'Well, I was picturing to myself how 
nobly Frank would have behaved; how it 
would have delighted him to have paid off 
those horrid people, and set you up in your 
former position again; and how I should 
have been so proud of my husband who had 
done all these wonders by himself ! I almost 
would rather it was so.' 

' Hum !' said Mr. Womersley ; ' I scarcely 
agree with you. It would have been very 
nice, no doubt, if it had all come about as you 
pictured to yourself. In the mean time, as 
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Frank has not made the fortune, it is rather 
lucky that it came to us, and enabled us to 
place wife, home, and position at bis dis- 
posal.' 

By this time they had reached the south 
lodge, and Ellen suggested to her uncle that 
they should step in and have a little gossip 
with Mrs. Bradstock. The old gentleman said 
he had some business in the village which 
would occupy him a few minutes, and so 
would stroU leisurely on, and call for bis 
niece on bis retum. 

As Ellen passed through the little garden, 
she noticed how neatly it was arranged ; how 
trimly its paths were kept; how the beds, 
which had been just watered, were fiUed with 
blooming flowers ; and she smiled to herseif 
as she noticed these evidences of handiwork, 
and remembered how she had found Mark 
Wakefield at the lodge on the last occasion of 
her visit. The door was open, and Ellen, 
looking through it, saw Mrs. Bradstock seated 
by the table, with her work in her band. She 
was not plying her needle, however; her 
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hands lay listlessly in her lap, and her head 
was sunk upon her breast. Ellen at first 
thought her asleep ; but she looked up on 
the noise of the approachmg footsteps, and 
Ellen noticed that her cheeks were pale, and 
her eyes subdued and swollen, as though she 
had been crying. 

^ What's the matter, Mrs. Bradstock ?' said 
Ellen, approachmg her, and laymg her hand 
lightly on the woman's Shoulder. ' You are 
not well, I fear?' 

'Not very well,' said the woman mildly, 
and keeping her eyes restlessly downcast. 

' You are not in any trouble, I hope ?' 

' Not in any actual trouble, miss.' 

'Why don't you look at me, Mrs. Brad- 
stock, and why do you speak so strangely?' 

' It was not intentional, Miss Wynne ; there 
is no reason why I should not look at you ;' 
and the woman raised her eyes, and as soon 
as they met Ellen's she was seized. with a 
shuddering and sank back into her chau". 

' Now I am certain that you are iU, and I 
insist on your having advice, and your being 

VOL. I. p 
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taken care of/ said Ellen impetuously. ' I 
will go at once.' 

'No, miss; pray don't go/ said the woman, 
seizing Ellen's dress. ' It will be all over in a 
minute; it is merely a passing attack.' 

' Are you subject to those attacks ?' 

*No, miss, I never had one before this; 
but never before did I go through what I 
experienced last night.' 

'Last night, Mrs. Bradstock! What are 
you talking about?' 

* A dream, miss — I'm talking of a dream. 
I had made up my mind that I would say 
nothing to you about it ; and I hoped I should 
not See you until the dreadful Impression made 
upon me had wom off.' 

' Might not see me 1 What have I to de 
with this dream of yours ? Am I concemed 
mit?' 

'Most deeply concemed, miss. O, don^t 
laugh; you would not laugh if you knew 
what the dream was.' 

' My good woman, you may teil me your 
dream with the most perfect safety,' said 
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Ellen rather scomfuUy. 'I am not in the 
least degree superstitious.' 

* Nor I, miss, nor fearsome, though I have 
Seen some stränge sights in my past life ; but 
I was never reckoned one to give way, nor 
should I now, but the memory of this dream 
haunts me. I cannot shake it off.' * 

' What was it, Mrs. Bradstock?' said Ellen. 
' TeU me.' 

' You won't be angry, miss ; you won't be 
vexed with me, whatever I may say?' 

*Not I, my good woman. Teil me at 
onee.' 

* Well, then, miss, I dreamt that you and 
I were Walking together along a lonely com- 
mon, and that we were both dying of hunger; 
but you were the weaker of the two, and 
could scarcely drag one leg after the other, 
you were so faint and ill. I did my best to 
Support and cheer you up, and I was telling 
you of an inn that there was a little way 
off, which I knew, where we could get some 
bread- and -milk, and something to support 
life ; but you asked if we must buy it, and I 
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Said yes; and then you told me you had no 
money, and I knew the people at the inn 
-were hard and cruel, and would not give it 
US without money, and I was nearly as done 
as you were. Just at that moment I heard 
the trotting of a horse Coming nearer and 
nearer, and presently I looked round and saw 
a horseman hurrying towards us. When he 
came close alongside, he jumped oS his horse, 
and went straight to you. I could not see 
his face, for his cap was puUed down over his 
eyes ; nor his figure, for he was wrapped in 
a large cloak ; but in one haüd he held a large 
hag, filled with gold pieces, as one could hear 
when he rattled it; and this he pressed into 
your two hands, and leaving it there, mounted 
his horse, and rode away.' 

Mrs. Bradstock paused for breath, and 
Ellen Said, with a laugh, 

' There is not much härm, so far ; to have 
a bag of gold pressed upon you cannot be 
looked upon as an evil, even by you, Mrs. 
Bradstock.' 

'No, miss, it was after that. I was so 
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glad at your having money, and of our being 
able to buy all we wanted at the inn, that I 
rushed up to you directly the horseman had 
gone, and took you by the arm, and hurried 
you on over to the house; but just as we 
got there, there came out from the door the 
figure of a man whom I knew very well in 
days gone by, only dressed not as usual, but 
in grave-clothes. I have seen many dreadful 
looks on that man's face — looks of rage, of 
sin, and drunken fury ; but I never saw any- 
thing so dreadful as the look of revenge with 
which he pointed up to the horseman, and 
then pointed to the bag, which you still car- 
ried in your hand; and when I foUowed his 
glance, and looked down at your hand, 1 do 
not know how it was, but the bag was gone, 
and your hands were covered with blood, 
which seemed to be flowing from a wound 
in the man's ehest, and I shrieked out, and 
awoke.' 

*Your alarm about me was quite unne- 
cessary, my good Mrs. Bradstock,' said Ellen, 
with a smile. ' I see nothing in that farrago 



I 
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of ghosts, and horsemen, and money, and 
blood, but the consequence of an Indigestion, 
or something of that kind. I assure you, so 
fax as I am concemed, I am not the least 
disturbed by its narration.' 

*You do not know the man, miss,' said 
Mrs. Bradstock in a faint voice. 

'Which man — ^the horseman or the gen- 
tleman in his grave-clothes ?' said Ellen, still 
laughing. ' No ; I knew neither of them, and 
hope never to make their acquaintance.' 

* You laugh,' said Mrs. Bradstock. ' You 
have never known trouble.' 

' I would not say that/ said Ellen gently. 
*The one thing is certain — I have no faith 
in dreams, nor must you have, Mrs. Brad- 
stock. You must shake off the melancholy 
Impression which your last night's bad rest 
seems to have made upon you, and be your- 
self agam. I will come and see you to-mor- 
row, and hope to find you quite recovered. 
Now, good-night.' 

As she walked down the road towards the 
village, ßhe saw a post-chaise and pair ad- 
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vancing rapidly to the house. As it passed, 
she saw that there was a gentleman inside. 
The horses were pulled up — the door thrown 
open — a man sprang out, and rushed to her. 
It was Frank. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE AMERICAN YACHT. 



On the second day after that on which they 
had held their first friendly conversation, 
General Dickenson walked into Mr. Pent- 
weazle's room at the hotel, and, lighting up 
his cigar, requested the favour of a few min- 
utes' talk with that gentleman. 

' I had been expecting the pleasure of 
seeing you before this, with reference to that 
little trip in the Mohican for a couple of 
friends and yourself, which was touched upon 
the other night/ said the General senten- 
tiously. 

Mr. Pentweazle was perfectly aware of 
this. He had seen from the first — er, at all 
events, from the time a ' consideration' was 
mentioned — that the gentleman meant busi- 
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ness, and he was too much a man of the world 
to know that his own game would be best 
played by exhibiting no over-anxiety in the 
matter, by suffering himself to be sought 
after, rather than givmg himself the trouble 
to seek. Of course, he said nothing of this 
to his newly-found acquaintance, contenting 
himself by declaring that though he had been 
much occupied, the subject had been con- 
stantly in his mind. 

'Well,' Said the General, smiling, 'as I 
understand you to be still agreeable, that is 
all I want; but there is no time to be lost 
now. I expect the Mohican will be signalled 
this afternoon, and as Leonard has a kind of 
hankering after New York, he will want to 
be put through there at once; and we shall 
probably start so soon as he has taken stock, 
and had a little land rest. Two passengers, 
I think, you said you would wish me to take V 

* Two, for certain.' 

' Need scarcely ask if you are one of 
them ?' Said the General, whose sinister eye 
began to roll about after its usual significance 
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of expression. ^ Tumbled to that directly you 
mentioned it, though don't quite see my way 
clear as to the why, unless it is muslin, which, 
at your time of life, is not too likely.' 

Mr. Pentweazle laughingly shook his head. 

' Cannot be shortness of breath, as they 
call it down East, or incapacity for liquida- 
tion, as they say in Congress ; for I have 
made it my business to ask the landlord of 
this hotel, and he teils me he has trousered 
the dollars of your account as regularly as 
the week comes round. Don't see my way to 
it, I don't, and am fiilly chawed up for want 
of evidence.' 

' There is no particular reason why I 
should wish to leave this place,' said Mr. 
Pentweazle ; ' on the money account, that is 
to say ; though I confess I have not yet seen 
any inducement for remaining in it; but, if 
you recollect, I asked you if accommodation 
could be found for two passengers ? I should 
go merely to look after the safety of the 
other.* 

* Muslin, by the 'tamal !' seid the General, 
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expelling a long whiff of tobacco - smoke. 
' Impossible, then. Leonard could stand any- 
thing but that !' 

' Nor do I wish to impose any such inflic- 
tion upon him/ said Mr. Pentweazle. ^ Wo- 
men, at least irt my experience, are nuisances 
enough on land ; but on board a small ship I 
cannot fancy anytbing more awkward; and 
the person for whom I should like the second 
place reserved is my servant.' 

' Jerusalem r said the General; 'then I 
See the whole of the band of cards at one 
glance/ 

' You do V said Mr. Pentweazle, anxiously 
watching the expression of bis face. 

' I du. No spotted panther was ever more 
wide awake to the movements of the Injun 
than I am to this little plot of yours.' 

' Have you been inquiring about my ser- 
vant, General?' 

' Not about him in particular ; made my 
inquiries about everybody in the house first 
night I came here, afore I went to bed ; kne w 
all about where everybody came from; what 
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they did, where they were going to, and 
how long they were likely to stay. Heard 
that your servant was like a hobbled jackass, 
or a dog secured to bis kennel by a long 
chain, allowed to go so far here and there, 
but never to go right clean away ; and now it 
is right clean away you are wanting to get 
him/ 

' Through your aid/ said Mr. Pentweazle, 
' I hope and trust it may be done.' 

*My aid!' said the General, his sinister 
eye beginning to revolve again, while the 
other was fixed upon his companion's face. 
'My aid is to be obtained, as I mentioned 
before, for a " consideration," and the market 
price of that consideration is just now two 
thousand doUars, money down.' 

' Two thousand doUars T 

' Two thousand doUars in coin of the 
United States of America, or the equivalent 
in British sovereigns not objected to ; but all 
in money down.' 

'And, suppose I agree to this, after this 
sum is paid, General, you will guarantee a 
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safe passage for myself and my servant in the 
American yacht Mohican ?' 

' Agents don't guarantee anything/ said 
the General sententiously, 'but you may 
look upon yourself as pulled through/ 

'Your friend, Mr. Leonard Ortne, won't 
object to being the means of facilitating the 
escape of a convict?' said Mr. Pentweazle. 

' Would he not ?' said the General ; ' snakes 
and alligators ! would he not ? There is no 
skunk of a convict that Leonard Orme would, 
if he knew it, let come within a mile of him, 
mi^ch less help to skedaddle !' 

' How shall we get this man on board his 
yacht, then ? How shall we reconcile him to 
the fact of Grogram's presence ?' 

* By a little diplomacy,' said the General ; 
' and by knowing how the critter likes to be 
handled. He is pretty hard-shelled is Leonard 
Orme, but there is one point upon which he 
is as soft as butter. He is very young, you 
see, Mr. Pentweazle, and impulsive, and gen- 
erous, and füll of all those qualities which 
are very pretty, but which don't pay. He is 
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all for freedom, and brotherhood, and equal 
rights, and that style of platform ; and has 
lately been occupying himself in advocating 
the cause of Ireland, and the necessity for her 
being freed from British rule.' 

' I don't see what you are driving at,' said 
Mr. Pentweazle, ' or how in the least it betters 
our Chance of winning Mr. Orme over to our 
desire.* 

' Don't you ?' said the General ; ' why, then, 
look here. I have not asked you yet about 
the nature of the mistake your servant com- 
mitted, and which caused him to be sent out 
here. I don't intend to ask about it; but I 
intend — ^it being, of course, understood that I 
have touched the two thousand doUars — ^to 
teU my friend Leonard that your man is an 
Irishman, who has been exiled for some poli- 
tical oiFence, and I am certain that his warm 
sympathy would be at once enlisted in getting 
him away.' 

' It is a good notion,' said Mr. Pentweazle 
doubtfully ; ' but I scarcely see how it is to 
be carried out.' 



< 
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' In anything like fancy work Europeans 
are certainly very small pumpkins,' said the 
General. ' Let the man call hiinself O'Grogram, 
or O'Gorman, which is an Irisher kind of name. 
Let him cover himself with as much brogue 
as he can contrive to put on until weVe put 
out in blue water, and let him keep for'ard 
among the men. What your position is in 
regard to him, why you are interested in get- 
ting him away, and what tale shall be pitched 
to Leonard on all these points, we can ar- 
range between us so soon as the two thou- 
sand dollars are paid. Now let us walk 
down to the harbour. According to my cal- 
culations, we shaU be just in time to see 
the Mohican rounding the point, and three 
or four hours more wiU bring her safe into 
port.' 

Mr. Pentweazle was immensely Struck by 
the diplomacy displayed by the General, and 
began to think that, after aU, there was some 
Chance of the great scheme being carried safely 
through. The two acquaintances walked down 
to the harbour, and, as General Dickenson 
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had predicted, were in time to see the Mohi- 
can rounding the point. By the aid of the 
telescope, which he borrowed from one of the 
men lounging about there, Mr. Pentweazle 
was enabled to make out that she was a vessel 
of tolerable tonnage and particularly graceful 
build. The latter quality did not strike him 
half so much as the former. He was at the 
best a bad sailor even in passenger vessels 
fitted with ordinary accommodation, and he 
had looked forward with horror to the idea of 
knocking about in a small ship, which was 
not under contraet to arrive at her destina- 
tion in any given number of days, and whose 
destination, indeed, was entirely dependent 
upon the will of her owner. 

Now that the General had once thoroughly 
taken up the scheme, and entered into an in- 
terested complicity with it, he took the man- 
agement of all details and arrangements of 
his plans, and carried them into execution 
more speedily and more practically than Mr. 
Pentweazle could have done. The latter gave 
way to his new acquaintance, who, as he him- 
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seif expressed it, ^ knew all the ropes, and 
when to pull them.' 

In pursuance of this amicable arrangement 
between them, Mr. Pentweazle, after he had a 
sufiiciently long stare at the inconaing vessel, 
and asking a sufficient number of questions 
about her, was bidden to go to his hotel, and 
keep himself quiet until he received a visit 
from Mr. Leonard Orme. 

' Won't do for you to be seen loafing about 
here, old gentleman/ said the General, very 
frankly. ' You have made quite enough show 
of yourself as it is. There is nary bar nor 
boarding-house in the whole of this place 
where your figure-head is not as familiär as 
the bar-keeper's own; and all your questions 
and all your talk run on the same lines. If 
you are seen much in connection with the 
skipper it might arouse suspicions ; and some 
of the officials here might take it into their 
heads to say something to my friend Leonard, 
which would end in a kinder difficulty. I 
take it as Orme is skeary, and easily riled, 
too. What you have got to do is to make 

VOL. I. Q 
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tracks to home, and reckon up how little 
clothing and things of that sort you can do 
with on the voyage. You see, you won't be 
able to take anything like a kit down to the 
yacht, which would arouse suspicion at once ; 
indeed, my advice to Orme will be, not to let 
the harbour people here know that he is 
Clearing off — make 'em believe that he is only 
just going for a run round the headland, and 
intends to come back at night. It is easy 
enough to signal for a pilot, if one is wanted, 
just as we get clear, and it will avoid any 
awkward questions or searching that might be 
made. However, that is all for me to ar- 
range, and comes in as part of my work to be 
done for the two thousand dollars, which two 
thousand dollars please to have ready in a 
portable form, and I will let you know when 
I will call round for them. Now be off; and 
when you see Orme, recoUect the trail you 
are to follow, and let him have it about the 
woes of Erin, and the Green Isle, and the 
Saxon oppressor, and all the rest of it.' 

At the close of this oration the General 
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nodded shortly, and tumed upon his heel, 
while Mr. Pentweazle betook himself to his 
hotel. On his arrival there, he sent for 
Grogram, who speedüy answered his sum- 
mons. 

^ Well/ Said the little gentleman to him, 
^ I think our chance has come at last.' 

'You don't mean that the Governor has 
heard anything about why you are out here?' 
asked Grogram in alarm. 

*Not at all,' Said Mr. Pentweazle; 'quite 
the other way. What I mean is, there is a 
chance of my not being compelled to remain 
out here much longer; nor you either, for 
the matter of that.' 

'0,' said Grogram, relapsing into his usual 
dull State; Hhat's it, is it?' 

^ That's it,' repeated Mr. Pentweazle. 
' What the deuce do you mean by parroting 
after me in that extraordinary manner? 
That's it ! Why, here have I been taking all 
the trouble to arrange for your escape, plot- 
ting and planning to take you out of this 
horrible hole, and put you back in your 
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country, a free and independent man; and 
when I teil you I think all my schemes are 
about to be crowned with success, you say 
" That's it !" YouVe a pretty grateful fellow, 
don't you think ?' 

'No, I don't/ Said Grogram sullenly; 
' and I don't see why I should be. Grateful, 
indeed!' he repeated, with a scomful laugh; 
' what have I to be grateful to you for ? It's 
out of kindness and affection that you have 
come out here, isn't it ? You are one of the 
benefactors of your species, ain't you ? You 
believe me to be a perfectly innocent man, 
and got my ticket, and made me your servant, 
in Order that I raay not suffer so severely, 
not having committed any crime? You 
didn't want any thing of me, did you ? Didn't 
think I could be of any use to you? How 
could I? Why, to save your life, you 
wouldn't lay hold of anything that was not 
honestly got by? You would not be a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods, would you ? 

'Silence!' cried the little man, his eyes 
almost flying out of his head with excitement. 
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as, springing from his chair, he raised him- 
self on tip-toe, and caught hold of the lappels 
of Grogram's coat with both hands. ' Silence, 
you fool; you will spoil all V 

' Now, just you leave hold of me,' said the 
man, as he worked himself free. ' I will be 
silent enough, but I may as well put this 
business square between us, and blow away 
all this notion of gratitude, and that. You 
are surprised at me not kicking up my heels, 
and flinging up my arms, and hurraying with 
delight, because you teil me there is a chance 
of my going back to England ! You forget 
that when I am there I shall never be able to 
show my face unless disguised with a wig, or 
beard, or something ofthat sort; never shall 
be able to teU my name — ^mix with the people 
who were my friends before I was a thief and 
a convict ! You will say I shall be a rieh 
man when we have shared this hidden swag. 
So I shaU, I daresay ; but what will riches do 
for me? I shall not be able to spend them 
in England; I shall go out to America or 
California, or some of those places, and — 
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there, that's no matter! Now I have been 
very comfortable since I have been with you 
here in this place, with nothing to do, and 
my liberty, as I may call it, and plenty of 
wholesome food and drink; and you have 
been, bo far, kind and Square with me in this. 
Perhaps you will not mind telling me your 
plans for our getting away?' 

Mr. Pentweazle's wrath had cooled down 
at the confident manner in which Grogram 
had spoken of the recovery of the treasure ; 
and as he had long ago made up his mind to 
part Company with his associate as soon as 
that treasure was secured, he thought it best 
to bear with his eccentricities while it was 
necessary, for their mutual interest, that they 
should be together. He narrated as much of 
the plan which had been arranged between 
him and General Dickenson as he thought 
necessary, and was pleased to find that Gro- 
gram not merely thought it possible, but 
seemed to enter into the spirit of it with an 
amount of grim sardonic humour. 

' And that's how it is to be brought off, 
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is it ?' he Said, when Mr. Pentweazle had fin- 
ished. ' This Yankee swell is all for liberty, 
and that game, is he? And Im to be an 
Irishman, with my heart beating for my 
bleeding country, and got a lifer for being 
mixed up with pikes and conspiracy ! I rather 
like the notion; I can come the Irish patter 
fast enough; there was a chum of mine, a 
guard, as worked the night mail, who was 
Irish, and so was lots of the plate-layers, and 
I was always mimicking of them; and the 
other chaps used to say I did it well. " Give 
US a bit of Paddy, Grogram," they used to 
say; "give us a bit of Paddy !" And I used 
to teil them a story, and sing them a song? 
and twirl a stick, and cry " Urroo!" and they 
used to be in screeching fits of laughter. 0, 
I can come the Irish patter all right !' 

'Don't over-do it, my friend,' said Mr. 
Pentweazle quietly ; * you wiU be with those 
Yankee sailors, who are as knowing as rat- 
catchers' dogs, and who see lots of the Irish 
in their own country. Give them the brogue 
when you have to speak ; but my advice is to 
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keep your mouth shut as much as you pos- 
ßibly can. You will have to rough it, I dare- 
say, during the voyage to America, but you 
won't mind that when you think of what is 
in prospect; and remember, that when once 
our compact is concluded, you are a gentle- 
man for life.' 

That evening, while Mr. Pentweazle was 
Smoking his after-dinner cigar, General Dick- 
enson arrived, bringing with him his young 
Mend, Leonard Orme. Mr. Orme was an 
excellent specimen of those young Americans 
who, since the cessation of their civil war, 
have visited this country in such numbers. 
Educated at Harvard, immensely wealthy, 
and fall of life and animal spirits, untram- 
melled by the ties of conventionality, Leonard 
Orme found the world a smiling paradise, 
and shrugged his Shoulders in disbelief of 
those who talked to him of its dark side and 
its miry ways. He was an enthusiast in every- 
thing. His father, who had realised an im- 
mense fortune as a rag and shoddy contractor 
during the civil war, was naturally a jealous 
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stickler for freedom of opinion and conscience, 
and had educated his son in these doctrines. 

Amongst the young men with whom 
Leonard associated, the wrongs of Ireland 
formed a favourite subject for discussion; 
and though his practical experience of the 
nation had not given him a very high opinion 
of it, the romantic element was sufficiently 
strong in his nature to make him accept Ma- 
lachi and the collar of gold, and O'Donoghue 
of the Lakes, with other heroes and heroines 
of charming poetry and song, as representa- 
tives of Erin, rather than Mick O'Dvryer and 
Paddy Gallagher, and other ragged, and in- 
solent, and dirty helps with whom he was 
brought into daily contact. With these no- 
tions, and being especially ardent and im- 
pressible, it was not to be wondered at that 
when he heard the cleverly devised story 
which General Dickenson told him with re- 
gard to the poor patriot, who looked to him 
for the means of escape from the bondage 
into which he had been thrust for the ex- 
pression of sentiments similar to those eher- 
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ished by Leonard, he at once agreed to carry 
out the scheine. 

The three gentleman, that night, had held 
a long conversation, carried on with inunense 
enthusiasm by Leonard (who was successfuUy 
drawn out by the General), and with great 
tact by the others. Later on, Grogram was 
introduced, and played his part as O'Grogram, 
the persecuted patriot, without a considerable 
amount of talent. 

The next moming, a boat pulled off from 
the Mohican, with four sailors, who were go- 
ing to have a holiday on shore. Only four 
came there ; but that night five retumed to 
the yacht, all dressed exactly alike, in blue 
Shirts, with the name ' Mohican' embroidered 
on them, blue trousers, and flat red flannel 
Caps. The boat retumed to the shore the 
next moming — ^this time there were only four 
men — to fetch General Dickenson, who, as he 
walked down towards the landing-stage, with 
his coat over his arm, saw Mr. Pentweazle 
Smoking his cigar, and talking to the harbour- 
master. General Dickenson, who knew every- 
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body, slanted off in the direction of those 
worthies, and bade them both 'Good-morn- 
ing!' 

'- The Mohican's not off, General, I hope ?' 
Said Mr. Pentweazle, pointing to tiie boat in 
waiting, and then to the coat on his compa- 
nion's arm. 

' Not so,' returned the General; ^ my young 
friend Orme has not stretched his land-legs 
sufficiently yet, nor won't for another week, I 
guess. We are just going for a run round 
the headland ; shall be back in time for din- 
ner at the hotel; is it any use asking you to 
join US in the trip? I know Orme would be 
glad to see both of you. Come, Mr. Pent- 
weazle ! come, Captain Boxer ! say yes, and 
we are off at once !' 

Captain Boxer said he should have been 
delighted, but his duties prevented him; so 
it was arranged that he should dine with 
the party on their return ; but Mr. Pentwea- 
zle, though hesitating at first, was easily per- 
suaded, and he and the General stepped into 
the Mohican's boat, and were soon on board 
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the yacht. They were received on deck by 
Mr. Orme, who, grasping Pentweazle's band, 
Said, 

* O'Grogram is all right. Under that pro- 
tection' — ^pointing up to the stars and stripes 
floating from the mast-head — 'he will be 
quite safe.' 

Three hours afterwards, the Mohican, with 
a pilot on board, had rounded the head, and 
was Standing out into mid-sea. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



RETURNED. 



It was indeed Frank, and no one eise. It 
needed not a second glance to teil Ellen that ; 
but if there had been the smallest doubt about 
it, she wonld have been reassured the next 
instant, when she feit his strong arms round 
her, and his warm kisses on her lips. Kissing 
and embracing, and looking into eaeh other's 
eyes, was quite occupation enough for them 
for the first few minutes. They had not 
needed to speak; they were expressing to 
eaeh other, in lovers' language, their delight 
at meeting, and their devotion to eaeh other. 
At length, Frank suflFered his grasp to relax 
a little, and looking down into EUen's face, 
whispered, 
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' My darling, so long, so long ! it seemed 
as though it would never be again.' 

' And yet not so long as you led us to 
fear, Frank,' said the girl, with one band still 
round bis neck, and ber bead still resting on 
bis sboulder. ' You bave taken us by surprise, 
for we did not expect you for anotber month 
at least.' 

' No, dear ; and bad I kept to my original 
Programme, it would bave been füll tbat time 
before I could bave reacbed you. But after 
I bad written to you, circumstances aroee 
wbicb rendered it advisable tbat I sbould 
make tbe best of my way to England as soon 
as possible.' 

' I am not going to inquire wbat tbose cir- 
cumstances are — at present, at all events,' said 
Ellen : ' it is enougb for me now to know tbat 
you are bere, once more by my side, and tbat 
your voice is now ringing in my ears, and 
tbat I can pillow my bead on its old aceus- 
tomed resting-place. And now let me look 
at you.' 

Sbe raised berself as sbe said tbis, and 
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holding him at arm's length, gazed eamestly at 
his face. As her eyes rested on him, a shadow 
feil across her, and she shook her head as she 
seid, with a sigh, 

' You look sadly wom and wearied, dearest 
one ! Your eyes have lost their brightness and 
your cheeks their colour! You must have 
suffered so, my own !' 

'Well, the Australian gold-fields are 
scarcely the place for a man to keep his health 
in, Nelly ; or even if he has physical strength 
for the work, the mental anxiety which he 
imdergoes is quite enough to take it out of 
him, and keep him lean and hoUow-eyed. 
Not that I had much to complain of. I could 
not do a day's hunting or shooting without it 
trying me a great deal more than when I left 
home ; but I only need a little rest and quiet 
to set me straight.' 

' That you shall have, Frank, and all the 
nursing that you can wish for. You were on 
the way to the Hall? Then you had found out 
that we had come to live here, and heard all 
about it?' 
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* I had heard — ' 

* Stay, Frank/ said the girl, placing her 
band playfully on bis head ; * don't teil me 
now. Here is uncle coming, and you will only 
have to repeat the whole story over to him ; so 
that you shall keep it until we get home, and 
then once telling it will serve for both of us. 
ünderstand, you are an invalid, and are to be 
entirely under my orders until I consider you 
properly restored to bealth.' 

Tben, linking her arm in bis, sbe pointed 
to Mr. Womersley, wbo was seen slowly ad- 
vancing up tbe road ; and togetber tbey pro- 
ceeded to meet bim. 

Tbe old gentleman was as mucb astonisbed 
at tbe sigbt of Frank as bis niece bad been, 
tbougb be displayed bis feelings in a very 
diflerent manner. Despite tbe jocosity in 
wbicb be bad indulged at tbe idea tbat an 
absence of eigbteen montbs was sufficient to 
effect a marked alteration in a young man's 
personal appearance, it was piain to botb that 
wben be first caugbt sigbt of tbem, Mr. 
Womersley by no means recognised bis niece's 
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companion; nor was it, indeed, until Frank 
put out his band and addressed him, that the 
tones of his voice, simultaneously with a smile 
which lit up his face, recalled him to the 
old gentleman's remembrance. Then Mr. 
Womersley received bim with a cordial greet- 
ing, shaking him by the band, and in the 
beartiest tones bade bim welcome back to his 
native country and bis bome. 

The old gentleman laid a special stress 
upon the last word. The prodigal had re- 
turned, broken and penitent, to those wbose 
lines during his absence had fallen in pleasant 
places, and wbose duty, according to the old 
gentleman s doctrine, it consequently was, to 
share their prosperity with bim. Had the 
reverse been the case, Frank Scorrier's arrival 
would have been hailed after a very different 
fashion. 

' I am delighted to see you back, Frank ; 
thougb you certainly stole a march upon us 
by Coming before we expected you. Ellen 
bere has worried me so constantly with peti- 
tions to calculate for her the exact date of 
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your arrival, that I have become fidrly mud- 
dled myself ; but we did not expect yöu yet 
for 8ome little time to come. However, here 
you are ; and here you find us in a very 
diflFerent place; and, I raay say,' added the 
old gentleman, with a conscious pride of 
ownership, pointing to the avenue which 
stretched from the south-lodge gate to the 
house, ' rather diflFerent firom Bampton, where 
you Said good-bye to us — eh, my dear 
boy?' 

* No, uncle ; it was not at Bampton that we 
parted from Frank ; if you remember, it was 
at Gravesend, where we went to see him on 
board the Jason.' 

' No, Frank ; I have never seen you since 
the night when you were attacked by that 
dreadful man, and — What's the matter, 
Frank?' 

He had tumed deadly pale, and reeled for 
a moment as though he would have fallen. 
Mr. Womersley got him by the arm, and at 
the same moment made a gesture of silence 
to his niece. In a minute, the colour returned 
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to Frank Scorrier's cheeks, and he pulled 
himself together. 

' All right, now, child ; only a momentary 
fainting. I have not got my strength up 
yet; and the excitement of seeing you has 
been, perhaps, a little too much for me.' 

'Better get into the chaise, Frank, and 
drive up to the house/ said the old gentle- 
man. ' It is a considerable distance up the 
avenue, and you don't look fit to walk it. No, 
Ellen ; I think I would let Frank go by him- 
self, if I were you; he will be more at his 
ease, and recover himself more quickly if he 
is leffc alone for a few minutes. Here, you ! 
just bring that chaise along here, will you?' 

The post-boy, who had been lounging 
quietly in his saddle, and contemplating with 
great apparent satisfaction the greeting which 
had passed between the lovers, had become 
somewhat bored at the arrival of the old gen- 
tleman, and employed his time more profit- 
ably in putting a new end to the lash of his 
whip. When Mr. Womersley called him, he 
made an immediate trial of this eflfbrt of 
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genius, and bronght his horses np at a hand- 
gallop. 

Frank made some feeble effort that Ellen 
shoald accompany him in the chaise, bot 
eventually got in by himsel^ and was driTen 
rapidly off to the Hall. 

* Do you think he is ill, uncle?* said Ellen, 
after the chaise had disappeared. ^ He looks 
dreadfully wom and thin; he mnst be seri- 
ously ill, or he would never have tomed so 
pale when I spoke to him/ 

* He looks wom and thin, my dear/ said 
Mr. Womersley ; ' but that is doubtless rather 
the effect of privation and hard life, than 
actual illness. His face, and more especially 
the expression of his eyes, gives me more 
the idea of a man who is suffering mentally 
rather than physically. What upset him just 
now was your reference to his struggle at 
Gravesend with that escaped conviet whom 
he disposed of so effectually. No doubt Frank 
could have done nothing eise, and acted only 
in self-defence ; but I can understand a man's 
horror at the recoUection of his having taken 
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the life of a fellow-creature, even though he 
saved his own by the deed.' 

'How thoughtless of me — how horridly 
thoughtless and unfeeling to have referred to 
such a subject !' said Ellen. 

' Thoughtless, my dear, but not unfeeling ; 
and perhaps it is better to have got over it 
as we did. Frank will have lots to teil us of 
his adventures since we parted; but that is 
enough on that subject, and we need not refer 
to it again.' 

Two hours later, Ellen and Frank were 
seated in the oriel window of the library, 
looking over the landscape, which lay beneath 
them flooded in the moonlight ; while Mr. 
Womersley sat at a judicious distance apart 
from them, puffing at his pipe, and only join- 
ing in the conversation in answer to remarks 
which were specially addressed to him. 

Ellen's head was resting on Frank's Shoul- 
der ; his arm was round her waist ; while his 
other hand was playing with her rings, which 
sparkled in the moonlight. 

'Rather a change in the adomments of 
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these fingers since I last held them in mine, 
darling !' Frank whispered. ' The poor little 
timiuoiso ring which I gave you looks shame- 
facini enough amidst these diamonds, and 
opUs, and emeralds.' 

*It is dearer to me than any of them, 
Frank,' the girl replied; ^it is the only one 
that never leaves my hand night or day. 
See !' she said, moving it with an effort, and 
showing the strained skin undemeath, 4t has 
found its way into my flesh since you first 
placed it there, äs you have found your way 
into my heart.' 

* And whose gifts are these ?' s^d Frank, 
touching the others. 

*A11 presents firom one devoted swain,' 
Said Ellen, ^ who declares he cannot find gifts 
too costly for me, and that he only values 
his riches for the sake of bestowing them on 
me.' 

^ k nd who is this devoted gentleman, pray ? 
asked Frank, half withdrawing his arm. 

^ There he sits,' said Ellen, with a laugh, 
^pi^£pg his homble tobacco, and pretending 
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he is not listening to our conversation ; though 
it is fully time we left off being selfish, and 
included him in our remarks. Uncle!' she 
called out, 'Frank is growing jealous of the 
gentleman who gave me these rings.' 

' He need well be, my dear/ said the old 
gentleman quietly. ' He has such a persistent 
rival, that even when you and Frank are 
married, you will find that other person de- 
termined to share your home, and to demand 
a certain portion of your affection as long as 
he lives. By the way, talking about being 
married, I suppose you have» too much to say 
to each other to touch upon that topic yet ?' 

' For my part,' said Frank, ' I have thought 
the sooner — ' 

' No, no,' said Ellen, interrupting. ' You 
will have no voice in the matter, sir ; that'& 
entirely to be settled between uncle and me. 
Do you know that, by Coming home suddenly, 
you have upset all our arrangements ? Do 
you know that we had laid our plans toge- 
ther, to give you a most complete and perfect 
surprise ?' 
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* A surprise ! And of what nature ?' 

* Well, we had not quite thought it out in 
detail; but it was to be modelled on Tenny- 
son's poem of the " Lord of Burleigh.'' ' 

' Indeed !' 

' Yes, indeed. We never thought that you 
would have come home earlier than you said, 
and go prying about, and find out all the 
good fortune that had happened to us. We 
intended to go on board your ship as soon 
as we heard from Falmouth that she was ex- 
pected, and pretend that uncle had come down 
there on business connected with the bank, 
or some other excuse ; and then drive you 
over here, and show you this place^ as though 
it belonged to some one who had given us 
permission to look over it ; and then, when 
you were in the height of your admiration — 
for we knew you could not help admiring it 
immensely — I should have tumed round and 
told you that it was uncle's, and that he wished 
you to stop here and share it with him/ 

Mr. Womersley had nearly fallen asleep, 
but he was awoke by a sound like a prolonged 
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smack. Then he heard Frank Scorrier's voice 
say, 

' And that was your scheme ! A redoubt- 
able one, indeed ! Almost as good as mine.' 

* As good as yours ! What do you mean ?' 
'Exactly what I say,' said he, with a 

grave smile. ' Your plan was almost as good 
as mine ; only I have had the advantage of 
carry ing mme into effect.' 

'You are still talking in enigmas. Do 
speak out plainly,' said Ellen. 

' Suppose, then,' said Frank, ' I too have 
been practising a little innocent deeeption on 
you.' 

' Frank,' caUed out Mr. Womersley, ' am I 
to hear what you are going to say ? RecoUect, 
I am awake and listening.' 

* All right, sir ; it is exactly what I wish, 
as I want you particularly to hear it. Sup- 
pose, then, that T, too, had a plan, arranged, 
like yours, on the "Lord of Burleigh" prin- 
ciple?' 

*Why, you don't mean to say — ' said El- 
len. 
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' Listen, and hear me to the end. I wrote 
to you that I was a ruined man — that all the 
Capital which I took out from England I had 
lost in endeavouring to increase it; and I 
announced my retum home and asked per- 
mission to see you once again, and leam my 
sentence from your own lips. If that sen- 
tence were banishment from you, I should 
bow to it, though I believed it would kill me. 
I wrote that. , I have retumed, but found 
myself received with such love and kindness 
from you both as I could never have dared to 
anticipate. The trial has been made, and 
there is no occasion for farther dissimulation. 
What would you say if, instead of being but 
the landscape painter, 1 were the Lord of 
Burleigh himself — I mean, instead of being 
destitute, if I were wealthy ?' 

* Frank !' cried out Mr. Womersley. 

Ellen Said never a word, but the hand 
which lay within her lover's trembled, and 
her eyes were fixed eagerly on his. 

' Suppose I had wanted to know the real 
value of the love which was professed for me 
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— ^had wanted to know its capability of seeing 
me in poverty and failure, and yet remaining 
ßteadfast as had been promised ?' 

' You would have acted very unwisely to 
put the love you speak of to such a test as it 
did not deserve/ said Mr. Womersley dryly. 

' But to such a test has it stood ! It came 
out brighter than ever/ said Frank. ' Ellen, 
darling, I wrote to you that I was poor, but I 
am rieh; that I was ruined — ^^my fortune is 
secure !' 

During the last few minutes the girl had 
rather withdrawn herseif from his embrace; 
and as he said these words, he held his arms 
open, as though expecting she would retum 
to him. Whatever might have been her rea- 
son, however — ^whether she did not notice 
his action, or was a little hurt at the trick 
which had been played her — Ellen sat for a 
moment motionless and silent. Then she 
Said, 

* Of course I am delighted at your good 
fortune, Frank ; but it would have saved both 
my uncle and myself some grief andheartache 
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had you let us know of it before — ^had not led 
UB to think of you as broken and destitute/ 

'Broken and destitute I was, and have 
been, dearest one. At the very time of writ- 
ing this last letter to you, I was broken and 
destitute, without, as I thought, a hope — 
without a Chance. Listen while I teil you 
all. Two nights after I had dispatched my 
last letter to you, I was wandering through 
the streets of Sydney, scarcely knowing 
whither I went, brooding only on my ill-luck, 
and wondering whether you, after you had 
come to know the depths to which I had 
fallen, would have the compassion even to 
look on me again — even to say a kind word 
to me, though that word might be one of 
farewell ! 

' Scarcely knowing whither I went, I had 
wandered into the lowest quarter of the city, 
when my reverie was suddenly interrupted 
by the opening of a door of one of the night- 
cellars common in those parts, whence was 
violently ejected a man, who, after s taggering 
a few paces, feil bruised and bleeding in the 
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roadway. The door was speedily closed after 
him, and the bright stream of light which it 
had emitted was shut in ; but not before, by 
its aid, I had recognised his features. He 
was a man well knowri in the gold-fields ; not 
so much from his violent quarrelsome temper 
— ^though that had gained for him a suffici- 
ently bad name — as for the persistent ill-luck 
which, according to all accounts, had attended 
all his Operations. So cursed had he been 
by fate, that he had acquired the nickname 
of Jonah, and had invariably been refused 
permission to attach himself to any band of 
diggers; so that he was always to be seen, 
generally at some distance from the rest, 
working on his own account, and always de- 
claring that his time was wasted, and his 
products were nil. 

'I had known something of this man at 
the gold-fields, and had more than once stood 
his friend in some disputes which he had 
fallen into with other diggers; and now that 
I saw him fall, I ran to him, and raised him 
up, and wiped the dirt from his face, and 
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gpoke to him such few words of comfort sb 
came into my mind. He had been drmking, 
bnt was sensible. He recognised me at once, 
and asked me if I would conduct him home to 
his lodgings. I did so, and remained with , 
him for some time that night, and sa^ir him 
again next day, in Company with the doctor. 

' The doctor pronounced that an attack of 
erysipelas, which was beginning to sho'w itself 
upon the flesh-wounds in his face, caused by 
his feil, would prove dangerous if it were not 
subdued. This medical opinion was given to 
me in a whisper, but was, it appears, heard by 
the patient, who, after the doctor's departure, 
called me to him, and telling me that he had 
an inward conviction that his time was ar- 
rived| wished to intrust me, the only one on 
earth who, for years, had shown him any sort 
of kindness, with a secret. This secret was 
that all his complaints of ill-luck had been 
fictitious, invented by him to avoid suspicion 
and a certain chance of robbery, and perhaps 
murder. So far from having been unlucky, 
he had had greater successes than almost 
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any other man at the diggings. No one pitch 
which he had tried had böen actually unre- 
munerative, and from several he had obtained 
nuggets which were worth vast sums. This 
treasure he had hidden in various places, 
which he named to me, specifying each in the 
clearest manner, and begging me to take par- 
ticular note of what he said, for he was dying ; 
and he had determined that I, the only per- 
son who had ever been kind to him, should 
inherit his savings. 

' I listened apathetically enough, and with 
but little interest, for I thought his brain was 
Wandering; but after his death, which oc- 
curred withm three days of his attack, I Bet 
out to visit the places he had named, and 
found his story intrinsicrally true. There, at 
each point which he had set forth, were the 
nuggets corresponding in number and value 
with his assertion; and when, after a fort- 
night's absence, I came back to Sydney, I, 
who had gone forth on my joumey a beggar, 
returned with my fortune made. 

'A wild desire came upon me to retum 
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to you at once ; and on my way home came 
the farther desire to test you ; and, as I have 
just Said, that test has been doubly strong, for 
when I determined on it, I did not know that 
you, too, were rieh, and, had you followed 
the fashion of the world, had a double incen- 
tive to slight and ignore me. That test you 
have nobly stood; and though I have now 
sufficient wealth to claim you for my own, 
neither my gratitude to you, sir, nor my love 
for you, my darling, is the less for the recep- 
tion you gave me when you believed me 
ruined.' 

There was silence for a few moments, and 
then Ellen, who had again nestled in her 
lover's arms, broke it by saying, 

' I had a thousand times sooner, dearest, 
that the money had come this way than any 
other. After all, it was your own sweet kind- 
ness of heart, as shown to that unhappy man, 
and not any vulgär luck or chance of fortune, 
that stood your friend. And it was all his 
own money, honestly gained by his own work, 
was it not ?' 
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*Yes; Said Frank; 'all!' 

' That is another comfort to think of !' 
Said the girl. ' I should not have been happy, 
even in sharing it with you, if I thought it 
had been pillaged or won, however hon- 
ourably, as the phrase goes, from other peo- 
ple; 

' You are very much to be congratulated,' 
Said Mr. Womersley, speaking at this junc- 
ture. 'I never saw before any exemplifica- 
tion of the old proverb that it never rains but 
it pours. But certainly we all of us, during 
the last few months, seem to have been in- 
dulged with a perfect Danae shower.' 

'About what amount, now, might this 
very persevering person have succeeded in 
scraping together?' ' 

' I had not patience to wait until the ex- 
act value of the nuggets was realised,' said 
Frank ; ' but the brokers in Sydney, to whom 
I confided them, estimated the value at about 
twenty thousand pounds.' 

'A very pretty figure indeed,' said Mr. 
Womersley. 
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' What room have you given Frank? said 
Mr. Womersley, as they had taken their 
candles preparatory to retiring to rest. 

'The plcasantest in the house, uncle, of 
course,' said Ellen ; ' the cedar room. It 
looks wonderfully comfortable. I have just 
becn up there ; and you must take particular 
note of the splendid bunch of roses on yonr 
drcssing-table, and recollect I have given them 
up to you, for they were sent as a special pre- 
sent to me this evening from Mrs. Bradstoct' 

'From Mrs. who?' cried Frank, with a 
Start. 

* Mrs. Bradstock, one of our lodge-keepers, 
Avho — Uncle, unclel pull the beR quicklyf 
cried Ellen. 'Frank is ill again! He has 
fainted !' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE GRAB AND LOBSTER. 

The Cunard steamer Russia has just arrived 
at her moorings in the Mersey; and the ten- 
der, containing her passengers and their bag- 
gage, is fighting its way through a stiff breeze 
and driving rain to the landing-stage. 

On board that tender are American mag- 
nificoes, rieh with the spoils of shoddy and 
petroleum, which they are going to spend in 
Europe ; American educated gentlemen, whose 
greatest hope, since the days of their child- 
hood, has been to visit the land of their fore- 
fathers; an English M.P., who has made a run 
through the States, with the view of gaimng 
political capital; and an Irish M.P., who has 
performed a similar feat, but gained capital 
of another kind, by delivering a series of lec- 
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tures ; some young barristers, who think they 
have thoroughly qualified themselves, by a 
three months' run from North to South, with 
one hurried dash into the West, to write an 
exhaustive work on the continent and its in- 
habitants; and a motley throng of steerage 
passengers. 

Among those latter were two, each of 
whom plays an important part in this history. 

One, Mr. Pentweazle, altered but little in 
outward appearance from the time when he 
was first introduced to the reader, save that 
his bald head was covered by a closely-fitting 
für cap, and his usual black suit was sur- 
mounted by what had been originally a pea- 
jacket for a man of ordinary size, but which 
came down to Mr. Pentweazle's heels, and 
made him look like a thick roll of new cloth. 

The other man, to whose arm he clung 
with such nervous anxiety, was Grogram, so 
altered as scarcely to be recognisable by those 
who knew him in his Hobart Town days. 
Principally for the sake of disguise, he had 
suffered his hair and beard to grow : the for- 
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mer feil in thick masses on bis Shoulder, and 
the latter was very füll and luxuriant. He 
had gained flesh, too, on the voyage, and 
looked immensely strong and powerful. 

* We are close there now/ whispered the 
little man to his companion, peering through 
the mist at the blurred lights edging the quay 
side, which were just becoming visible; ' we 
are just there, Grogram. Another quarter of 
an hour, and it is done/ 

'Done?' Said Grogram, turning suddenly 
upon him, and speaking in a thick whisper. 

' The trouble and uncertainty, the risk, the 
expense, and all that I have gone through so 
long, is finished, and the result is there — 
there, waiting for me.' 

' Did you ever hear of reckoning chickens 
before they are hatched?' asked Grogram, 
with a sneer. ' What better off are you now 
than when we sailed from New York? — or 
when we landed from the Mohican, for the 
matter of that? You don't know what you 
are dying to know any more than you did 
then. Now, if I had stretched out my neck. 
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and crowed in that way, and flapped my lyings, 
there would have been some reason for it. It 
is pretty much of a muchness.' 

* IVe kept my agreement/ said Mr. Pent- 
weazle, standing on tiptoe, and hissing his 
words into his companion's ear, 'as it hap- 
pened to be my lot to execute my part of the 
contract first. That I have done. So soon 
as your foot touches the shore, I shall have 
carried out all I undertook; then it remains 
for you to fulfil your engagement.' 

' WeU, having got the best of it, according 
to your own showing/ sneered Grograna, ' if I 
choose to break faith, and throw you over, 
what's to hinder me? There, I was only 
joking,' he said, as he saw a very disagree- 
able expression creeping over Mr. Pentweazle's 
face. 'I cannot help teasing you; but you 
know I am all right.' | 

' 0, I know that,' said Mr. Pentweazle 
quietly. ' I know you must have your joke, 
and it does not matter to me in the least; 
but when you say, what is to hinder you in 
refusing to fulfil your compact, you forget 
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that one word from me would send you back 
across the water again for life ; and that — ' 

A wonderfdl change came over Grogram's 
face. 

'I know I am in your power,' said he; 
' and I intend to act perfectly on the Square. 
Are these police that I see on the gangway?' 

' There is a constable there,' said the little 
man. ' But you need not fear. You are so 
changed in appearance, that your old friend 
Bradstock himself would not recognise you, if 
he could come out of his grave, and see you 
now.' 

' Don't talk about dead men and graves,' 
said Grogram, with a shudder. 

And then Mr. Peiitweazle knew that his 
companion was a coward at heart, and that 
there would be little difficulty in forcing him 
to fulfil his part of the agreement. After 
which, the secret disclosed, and the money 
divided, the more quietly they could separate, 
and the wider their future paths lay in life, 
the better for both of them. 

When they reached the landmg-stage, they 
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were set upon by the usual crowd of touters 
for hoteis and lodging-houses ; but while on 
the voyage, Grogram had obtained from one 
of the sailors the name of a tavern, which, 
according to his informant's account, was 
snug and quiet, and where no questions were 
asked of the guests. So they disengaged 
themselves from the crowd; they hailed an 
old waterman plying close by, and lowering 
into his boat the one box containing their 
effects, were puUed away to the Grab and 
Lobster, for such was the name of the inn. 

On arriving at it, they found the Grab and 
Lobster to be a weird and dreary place; a 
water-side tavem of a low standing; an old, 
dirty brick building, with a ramshackle wooden 
lean-to, half gallery above, half skittle-ground 
below. There was a bit of waste ground be- 
tween the house and the river, which had two 
or three disused boats lying rotting upon 
it; while jagged stakes of wood — the frag- 
ments of the pier, which had been long since 
washed away — upreared themselves here and 
there, like ugly fangs. 
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It was well for our two travellers that, 
before arriving at this respectable house of 
entertainment, they had contrived, by the aid 
of nature and art, to render themselves, the 
one very rough-, the other very eccentric- 
looking, as respectabüity of appearance was 
by no means a passport to the good graces of 
the landlord of the Grab and Lobster. On 
the contrary, that worthy and his customers 
looked with remarkable suspicion on any one 
ordinarily attired who might present himself 
for hospitality and entertainment. 

The practices indulged in by the fre- 
quenters of the water-side hostelry were by 
no means such as induced those engaged 
in them to court much public Observation. 
Tub-running on a mild scale, plunder of ship 
Stores, hocussing and robbing of liberty men 
who had overstayed their ticket, and keeping 
houses for the reception of stolen goods, were 
among the occupations ofthose who princi- 
pally used the Grab and Lobster. To these 
met^iods of whiling away the time, the land- 
lord added the stowage away of such deserters 
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as could make it worth his while to hide 
them, or the crimping of such able-bodied 
seamen as were impecunious. 

Both landlord and Company had a rooted 
aversion to ' traps ;' and had Mr. Pentweazle 
and Grogram presented themselves before 
them as ordinary visitors, they would doubt- 
less have been looked upon as enemies, and 
have been denied the accommodation which 
they sought. As it was, they were made ex- 
cessively welcome. The bold, abrupt, almost 
sullen roughness of Grogram's manner, to- 
gether with a taint of the gaol-bird, which 
seemed inexplicably to come over him and 
hang about him when he was in congenial 
Company, showed unmistakably that he was 
one from whom the tap-room frequenters 
had nothing to fear, and who could appreciate 
their mode of life, and who probably was as 
badly compromised as the worst of them. 

Mr. Pentweazle's position was by no means 
so clcar to them, though oddly enough they 
hit upon it exactly. Seeing that he was phy- 
sically unable to take part in any hard work, 
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they settled in their minds that he was the 
brains of the partnership of which Grogram 
was, as it were, the hands ; though, of 
course, they never obtamed the slightest ink- 
ling as to what passed between the pair of 
them, but would sit and watch them when 
they were talking together with the greatest 
interest, being much impressed with the little 
man's sparkling eyes, the volubility of his 
tone, and the energy of his manner. 

Amongst these people, greatly to Mr. 
Pentweazle's disgust and annoyance, our tra- 
vellers passed a couple of days. The little 
gentleman had two or three times hiated to 
Grogram that his patience was wearing out, 
and that it was füll time that the revelation 
of the mystery should be made. Grogram, 
in reply, allegted that he had not recovered 
from the fatigue of the voyage, and that it 
would be much more dangerous for him to 
show himself in England immediately after 
his arrival, than if he waited and leämed bit 
by bit what had become of his old associates, 
and whether any or what inquiries had been 
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recently made about the great gold robbery, 
&c. These replies used to drive Mr. Pent- 
weazle into a State of irritation bordering on 
frenzy. 

' You are a great brüte !' he would cry ; 
' for that's what you are — ^nothing more nor 
less than a great big animal — caring for no- 
thing, so long as you are regularly fed, and 
have a proper amount of sleep! Inquiries 
about the gold robbery, indeed! What in- 
quiries are likely to be made about it after 
this lapse of time ? Do you think the world 
has been thinking of that ever since, or that 
there has not been plenty of crimes which 
have pushed the recoUection of it and you 
out of people's heads ? What has become of 
your old companions ? What is that to you ? 
There was only one of them who knew any- 
thing about this business, you say, and I teil 
you he is dead. I ought to know, for I had 
it from the landlord himself, who saw his 
body!' 

' That's right enough,' said Grogram snl- 
lenly. ' And that's just one of the reasons 
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which makes me say, no hurry. No one eise 
knew where this stuff was hid but me and 
him. He is dead, so no one knows but me ; 
so again I say, what hurry ? There it lies, to 
be got at whenever we choose to go and fetch 

it; 

* That's exactly what you cannot see, you 
great stupid fool!' shrieked the little man. 
'You keep on saying, " There it is !'' as though 
it were in the Bank of England, and you only 
had to write a cheque, and we only had to 
take a cab, and go and fetch it ! You don't 
seem to understand that, after you have ful- 
filled the agreement by telling me where it is, 
I shall have to devise a scheme which will 
provide for our getting to it, and removing 
it without incurring the smallest suspicion.' 

*I had forgotten that,' said Grogram, 
shaking his head stupidly from side to side. 

' Forgotten it !' shrieked Mr. Pentweazle. 
* You never thought of it, and you never 
think of any thing ! Suppose it is walled up 
in a house, or nailed down between a floor 
and ceiling, or hidden in the recess of a chim- 
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ney/ — and as he uttered each of these sepa- 
rate suggestions, the little man looked with 
the grea test keenness at Grogram, — ' why, I 
should have to take the house, and to Kve 
there for some thne without moving in the 
matter.' 

' Ah, very likely,' said Grogram dog- 
gedly. ' But it ain't in a house.' 

' Not in a house !' cried Mr. Pentweazle 
briskly. 'Well, then, you see ttat I have 
got something out of you, Grogram. By con- 
tinuing that line of leading examination, and 
pressing you hard with questions, I might get 
some valuable negative evidence out of you, 
my good friend.' 

' Perhaps,' said Grogram doubtfully. 

' But I don't want anything of that sort.' 
cried Mr. Pentweazle, laying his little flat fin 
of a hand on his companion's broad Shoulder, 
with the friendliest air, — ' I don't want any- 
thing of that sort. What I want is, for you 
and I to work together as friends and part- 
ners, as we are. Only you seem to think that 
the work is all done ; you don't seem to make 
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sufficient allowance for the difficulties whicli 
will beset us from the time when I first learn 
where the treasure is concealed, to the tune 
when we shall have not merely secured, but 
realised it. Realised it, my good friend! 
Just reflect on the meaning of that word ! 
From what I recoUect of the accounts given 
in the newspapers at the time of the robbery, 
this remittance did not consist entirely of 
sovereigns, which we could take up and pass 
away without'the smallest trouble.' 

'Therewere some hundreds of sovereigns,' 
Said Grogram. 

' So much the better for us ; but hundreds 
is not much when we talk of thousands,' said 
Mr. Pentweazle, rubbing his hands joyfuUy at 
the mere sound of the last word. * What eise 
is there?' 

' Well, there is a lot of gold in bars, and a 
lot of jewels.' 

' Bars, gold, and jewels !' cried the little 
man. ' And yet you talk about there being 
no hurry in this matter ! In the name of for- 
tune, my good friend, how do you think we 
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are to dispose rapidly of bars of gold and 
je weis? It will take an enormous time to 
realise them at anything like their proper 
value, and yet you talk of there being no 
hurry!' 

* I am bound to confess I have not thought 
of all that/ Said Grogram. 

' Of course not/ said the little man ; ' there 
is no necessity for you to think ; that's my 
part of the business, and your part is to do 
exactly as I bid you. And now, really, you 
must not delay any longer ; you must teil me 
at once where this " stuff " — as I think you call 
it in your curious language — this " stuff " is 
concealed.' 

' I don't like to teil you, somehow,' said 
Grogram dubiously. 

' What!' screamed Mr. Pentweazle. 

' It seems like giving up so much/ said 
Grogram. 

' It will seem like giving up a good deal 
more!' said Mr. Pentweazle, jumping off his 
seat, and looking up into his companion's face 
like a ferocious sparrow. ' It will seena like 
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being given up to the police ; it will seem like 
going back to Hobart Town; that's what it 
will seem like. Why, you stupid dog, you 
overgrown animal, with nothing but tow in 
your head instead of brains, havenotl already 
proved to you the impossibility of your being 
able to do anything without me ? Have not 
I just pointed out, that älmost the most diffi- 
cult part of the undertaking is after we have 
secured the treasure ? And you have not 
even thought of this ; much less are you able, 
without my aid, either to secure it mthout 
suspicion, or to realise it at all.' 

' Well, you need not take on so,' said Gro- 
gram humbly. 

He was quite cowed by the ferocious on- 
slaught made by the little man. 

' Take on so ! — I am sick of it !' said Mr. 
Pentweazle. ' I have had enough of dodg- 
ing, and duffing, and humbugging about this 
matter. I have got plenty of other ways of 
making money — not so much, perhaps, but a 
good deal — and I shall leave you to manage 
this matter as best you can.' 

VOL. I. T 
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' No, look here/ cried Grogram, ^ I will 
teil you where the place is — I will, indeed — 
now, at once.' 

* Now, at this very instant,' said the litüe 
man; 'now!' 

The little man stood on tiptoe, straining 
his ear towards his companion, whose head 
was bent down to him. 

' The " stuff's" far away from here, hun- 
dreds of miles,' 

'Not out of England?' whispered Mr. 
Pentweazle hoarsely, who feit as if he was 
going to faint. 

'No, no; in England, fast enough; but 
far away from here — down in ComwaU. You 
have heard teil of Comwall ?' 

'Yes, yes,' said Mr. Pentweazle impa- 
tiently. 'Goon.' 

' There is a railway runs from Truro to 
Falmouth. On this railway there is a Station 
called Gwynruthin — quite a little place, with 
no traffic to speak of ; at least, when I knew 
it.' 

' Gwynruthin ! And is the money there ?' 
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* Not exactly ; but close by. It is buried 
in a field exactly beyond the eleventh tele- 
graph post from the Gwynruthin Station, going 
towards Falmouth.' 

*But will you swear it?' cried Mr. Pent- 
weazle. 

* I will,' Said Grogram. 

^ I haven't my book Handy,' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle; *but I will get one, and make you 
swear. Gwynruthin! Eleventh telegraph 
post!' he echoed, with a large sigh. 'Well, 
my man, you have done the best day's work 
to-day that ever you did in your life.' 



CHAPTER XVIL 
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That Mr. Pentweazle's movements were not 
immediately affected by the clear and dis- 
tinct information which he had received, was 
to Grogram a source of great astonishment. 
The little gentleman had been so eamest and 
persevering in his desire to possess himself 
of the details, that Grogram thought, having 
once obtained them, he would scarcely allow 
an hour to elapse before giving the order to 
march. 

But after making a short congratulatory 
remark to his companion, which is already 
recorded, Mr. Pentweazle lapsed into a State 
of silence, from which he did not recover 
during the whole of that evening. His be- 
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haviour seemed to vary between a State of 
placidity and a State of excitement. While 
under the influence of the former, he would 
sit pleasantly airing himself before the new- 
lit fire, only giving evidence that he was 
awake by occasionally rubbing his little legs, 
and stretching them out to reeeive the füll 
benefit of the flame, smiling at the same time 
to himself, and nodding his head encourag- 
ingly. While under the influence of the lat- 
ter, he would walk hurriedly up and down 
the room, pushing his velvet skull-cap into 
various odd shapes, tugging at the scant gray 
locks which floated out from undemeath it; 
stopping short every now and then, mutter- 
ing to himself, reseeking his seat, and gazing, 
as if it were for inspiration, into the blazing 
embers. 

The frequenters of the Grab and Lobster 
had, by this time, become so aceustomed to 
the little gentleman's vagaries, and had so 
entirely made up their minds as to the thor- 
oughly sound unwholesomeness of the spirit 
that prompted them, that they took but little 
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notice of what he did; being also, for the 
most part, either engaged in whispering over 
their own business, or in playing at various 
games of chance, in which they endeavoiired 
to show their skill in taking unfair advantage 
of each other. 

Whatever Grogram may have thought, he 
kept to himself. His rations were supplied 
with the ordinary regularity, and he found 
quite sufficient amusement in looking over a 
game at whist, or backing a hand at 'all 
fours/ without troubling himself with the 
proceedings of his chieftain. But when, on 
the succeeding moming, he joined Mr, Pent- 
weazle at breakfast, and found himself at 
the end of the meal without having heard 
a Word beyond the ordinary salutation, he 
began to think it time to speak, and spoke 
accordingly. 

'You have not forgot what I told you 
last night, Mr. Pentweazle, I suppose?' he 
commenced, in a sort of shame-faced manner, 

' What was that, Grogram ?' said the little 
man, pushing away his plate, and looking up 
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into his companion's face with a bright look 
of shrewdness. ' What was that ?' 

' What was it ? Why, you ought to re- 
member ! Leastways, you have been waiting 
for it so long that you ought not to forget 
it so soon. What was it ? The place where 
the stuff was hid — Gwyn — * 

' Stop !' Said the little man, holding up his 
band. *No need to mention it again; never 
mention it again, please ; there is no knowing 
who might hear it. No; I have not forgot- 
ten, of course ! What makes you ask me if 
Ihad?' 

'Because you are such a rum cove — ^the 
rammest cove I ever came across, and I have 
Seen one or two of them — strike me lucky, 
if youVe not !' 

'What makes you think me a rum cove, 
my dear Grogram ?' said the little man blandly. 

'What makes me think so? cried Gro- 
gram, elevating his voice, much to the little 
man's horror, though they had the room to 
themselves. 'Why, haven't you been for 
weeks, months past, badgering me, wiring 
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into me, and drawing me like a cork, to 
find out something that you wanted to 
know?' 

^Well? 

' And now, when you have found it out, 
and when I thought you would have been 
tearing away by any number of express trains 
to get to the place, the name of which I have 
told you, here you remain sitting quietly, and 
smiling away to yourself, as though there was 
nothing eise to be done.' 

'Ah!' Said Mr. Pentweazle quietly; 'you 
thought I should have gone straight away 
down into the west country immediately after 
you had spoken, — didn't you ? Exactly ! 
That is what you would have done in my 
place ; that's what the hands would have 
done; but, you see, the head waits and de- 
liberates. Suppose you and I together, or 
one of US singly, had gone off to Gwynruthin, 
and appeared upon the spot in our own cha- 
racter, what would have been the result ? 
You would, probably, have been recognised, 
and put into prison immediately, and 1 should 
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have been looked upon with the greatest sus- 
picion, and so watched as to have rendered 
it impossible for me to have carried out the 
object of my mission. No, sir; while you 
imagine that I have been, as you say, smil- 
ing away, I have really been considering what 
are the likeliest circumstances under which 
to present ourselves at the place, and what 
are the best characters for us to assume.' 

* You are right again !' said Grogram, 
afker a moment's pause — *you are always 
right: it is no good my trying to best 
you; 

'Not much,' Said Mr. Pentweazle quietly; 
' you are good enough in your way ; you pull 
a strong oar ; stick to that and leave the 
heim to me/ 

' I am willing,' said Grogram. ' I suppose 
I may be allowed to know what course you 
are going to steer?' 

'Decidedly!' said Mr. Pentweazle. 'We 
must work together, or the ship will come to 
grief.' 

' It's well you have a long head of your 
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own/ Said Grogram, looking eamestly at his 
companion; *it will take all you know to 
make people believe that we have any busi- 
ness to take us down to a place like that.' 

* You are right/ said Mr. Pentweazle. 

' You See — no offence — you are such a 
rum- looking customer, that there are not 
many things that you could pass yourself off 
for. You could not be a navvy now, nor 
even a ganger; these are both the sort of 
people that might have occasion to be at a 
Station like that.' 

' Exactly !' said Mr. Pentweazle. * Do you 
know, I really think that associating with me 
is having the curious effect of endowing you 
with some slight particle of reason. You 
actually seem to have discovered that in Or- 
der to carry out our plans successfuUy, we 
ought both to personate people who, under or- 
dinary or extraordinary circumstances, might 
have business at Gwynruthin. Navvies and 
gangers come into that class, and, as you say, 
I don't look much like either; but I think I 
have hit upon an employment equally applic- 
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able to the circumstances, and to which there 
is no reason I should not b^long.' 

' And what's that ?' asked Grogram. 

^A telegraph engineer,' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle ; ' a post where brains are required in- 
stead of sinews, and where the shortness of a 
man's stature does not prevent his iniling and 
directing the mere animals who work under 
him. Is there a telegraph along that rail- 
way?' 

* I don't recoUect.' 

* No matter ; the people in the neighbour- 
hood are not likely to know much about such 
things. If there is not, I shall have come to 
lay one out ; if there is, I have come to alter 
the existing arrangements.' 

' And me — what's to become of me ? You 
are not to go there by yourself, recollectj but 
I am to stick close by you throughout the 
swim.' 

*Don't alarm yourself, my dear sir,' said 
Mr. Pentweazle dryly. * You shall still play 
hand to head — ^you shall be the linesman to 
carry out what work I direct. I shall have 
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to go first, and sound the ground; but you 
shall be in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
break — ' 

* Wbat I you are going by yourself, after 
aU? Idon'thalflikethatr 

' Only to prepare the way, don't you see 
— nothing more! When the work is to be 
done, you will be there. You have been 
good enough already to say that I am not 
physically fitted for a navvy's work. Does 
not your common sense show you that I 
should not have strength enough to do the 
digging and delving which you know would 
be required?' 

And Grogram was feign to admit that the 
little man was again right, and to accept the 
plan which his chieftain proposed. Which, 
after mature deliberation, was carried out as 
follows : 

They remained in the quarters in which 
they then were for a few days, during which, 
while Grogram stayed at the Grab and Lob- 
ster, Mr. Pentweazle took the opportunity of 
wandering on to the railway, and getting into 
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conversation with the persons employed in 
the signal-boxes at the different outlying sta- 
tions. Most of these men knew the practical 
working of the telegraph; and from them he 
managed to pick up a certain amount of in- 
formation, and various technical words and 
phrases, the possession of which would enable 
him easily to pass himself off in the character 
which he had adopted. 

As a presumed employ^ of the telegraph 
Company, he would be able to potter about 
the Comish line without exciting suspicion, 
or even attracting attention. Let him once 
get there — ^let him once obtain easy access to 
the place where the treasure was buried — and 
his fiiture course of action must be deter- 
mined by local circumstances, which, be they 
what they might, should, if perseverance and 
force of will could accomplish it, be adapted 
to his interests. 

From his new friends Mr. Pentweazle found 
that he could make his way into Cornwall 
through Worcester and Bristol, without going 
to London; and he determined upon adopting 
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this route, and joumeying straight away to 
liskeard, leaving Grogram at Exeter, whence 
he could be fetched when his work was ready 
for him. 

So, early one moming, the little man 
ßtarted on his long joumey — a long joumey, 
indeed — in a rocking rattling third-class rail- 
way-carriage ; the wooden benches seeming 
to grow harder and sharper as the hours flew 
by, as mile after mile of country passed orer ; 
the wooden partitions of the vehicle seeming 
to be gifted with the power of motion, spring- 
ing forward every now and then, and inflict- 
ing sudden smart blows upon the elbows, 
Shoulders, and knees of the travellers, as they 
were jerked and jolted to and fro in the ve- 
hemence of their rapid transit. Now the ahriek 
of the engine, as it plunged into a black, damp, 
noisome tunnel, the hollow sides of which mul- 
tiplied, by a thousand reverberations, the many 
voices of the train into one prolonged horrible 
crescendo of deafening roar ; now a sharp me- 
tallic j angle, as an iron bridge was crossed; 
then a sudden short gust of noise as the train 
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rußhed beneath a viaduct ; then the dull grind- 
ing of the break, with its stränge buming 
smell, as a Station was reached and the speed 
was slackened. 

So on throughout the day. Over house- 
tops, looking in at the Windows of wretched 
rooms, where steaming clothes hang on a line 
from wall to wall, and where shrewish viragoes 
are battling over the wash-tub ; looking in 
at the Windows of still more wretched rooms, 
where fever reigns, and where the stricken 
wretch lies tossing on the truckle-bed ; looking 
down upon narrow streets, where the children 
play amidst the disease-engendering rubbish- 
heaps there accumulating ; through the out- 
skirts of the town, where yawning boys are 
taking down the shutters, and where slip-shod 
servant - wenches stand at the doors, and 
shading their eyes with their hands, gaze after 
the flashing train in sleepy wonderment. 

Now out into the open country, past the 
husbandmen at work in the fields; past old 
farm-houses, standing like Islands in the sea 
amid the tossing waves of corn ; past the knots 
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of ancient trees, above which the great rooks 
float solemnly in the air, and greet the whirl- 
mg of the engine with a caw of scom ; now, 
with a shriek and scream, and a dash into the 
very heart of the chalk rock ; and now through 
it, Coming out on the other side, and skirting 
the broad canal with the barges floating on 
its bosom, the bargemen lying on their backs, 
and Smoking pipes in happy idleness ; and the 
bargemen's wives, with their bonnets put on 
helmet-wise, and tilted over their eyes, steer- 
ing placidly with one band, and nursing a 
child with the other. 

Through the shower, now out of it before 
one can see ' it rains,' with a glimpse of the 
village nestling down below, with its piain, 
Square, common-looking church, round which 
the dead are lying. Onward over the bleak 
moor, and after five minutes' halt at the 
great cathedral city, through overhanging red 
rocks, to the sea. Along the sea-shore, now 
with glimpses of bays ofblue water formed in 
the greenest turf and the reddest sand. Past 
stations where loungers, in all the frivolity of 
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watering-place costume, come down to look 
at the arrivals, and to inquire for expected 
friends. Away again to wilder scenery, past 
rocks and over scaur, tili the twilight deepens 
into dark, and Mr. Pentweazle arrives at his 
destination. 

He was horribly fatigued by the joumey, 
and feit that he could do nothing more that 
night, even had it been politic to make any 
inquiries or to take any Steps, so soon after 
his arrival. He went across to a little tavern, 
which called itself the Railway Hotel, imme- 
diately opposite the Station, which, from the 
specimen of the Company then frequenting 
the common room, seemed to be the resort of 
the stokers, porters, and others employed on 
the line. They were a rough and good-tem- 
pered set of fellows, and apparently accus- 
tomed to the appearance of strangers amongst 
them; for, despite the oddness of Mr. Pent- 
weazle's appearance, he excited no curiosity; 
and the conversation in which he joined was 
never interrupted to ask him any questions of 
a personal nature. 
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He went to bed soon after he had finished 
his frugal supper, and slept soundly. The 
next moming he was up betimes; and after 
he had dressed himself, he went down to the 
little bar, where he found the landlord, whom 
he had not seen on the previous evening, al- 
ready smoking a short pipe, and solacing him- 
self with a tumbler of rum-and-milk. 

' Momin' !' said the landlord with a short 
nod. 

Mr. Pentweazle retumed the salutation. 

' You're from Plymouth, mebbe?' said the 
landlord. 

' Not I,' said Mr. Pentweazle. 

' Exeter T said the landlord. 

' Nor Exeter.' 

'Where from, then?' said the landlord, 
with a short puflF of defiant smoke, giving up 
all farther detail as hopeless. 

' From London last,' said Mr. Pentweazle. 

' London !' cried the landlord with a puff 
of astonishment. ' London' s a long way off.' 

' 0, I have come farther than that !' 

' Where's farther ?' asked the landlord. 
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' Germany's farther/ said Mr. Pentweazle. 

'Well, I suppose it is/ said the landlord, 
after a momentary pause, with a meditative 
puff; 'but I don't know much about these 
things. It's abroad, isn't it?' 

' Yes/ said Mr. Pentweazle. 

'And what may be your line?' said the 
landlord. ' Tobacco ?' 

' No,' said the little gentleman witha laugh; 
' what made you think that ?' 

'Coming from Germany,' said the land- 
lord. ' Smoking is what they do mostly — 
leas'ways, so I've heerd — and there is com- 
mercials as has been here at fair-time, when 
they can't get in at the Rose or Swan, who 
travelled in the fancy pipe way.' 

'No/ said Mr. Pentweazle; 'I am not in 
the fancy pipe way. Indeed, I am not a com- 
mercial at all.' 

' Ship-chandling or yacht-building ? asked 
the landlord, looking at him stolidly. 

' No ; engineer, if you must know.' 

'None o' that,' said the landlord, taking a 
gulp at his rum- and- milk, looking at Mr. 
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Pentweazle's face and hands, and winking 
solemnly afterwards. ' Engineering and stok- 
ing don't come off like that; the ile works 
the black under the skin, and it don't come 
out easily.' 

' Not engine-driving,' said the Httle man 
with a laugh ; ' engineering telegraphs ;' and 
he pointed to the line of wires running across 
the end of the yard. 

^0!' said the landlord. ^I say, you ain't 
Coming across my place at all ? he asked anxi- 
ously. ' I am a man as can't do without his 
sleep ; and my brother-in law at Exeter has 
a pole on his house, and sometimes is broad 
awake at nights, owing to the buzzing of the 
wires.' 

* You need not be afraid/ said Mr. Pent- 
weazle ; ' I am not going to do anything here. 
My business lies farther off. Do you know a 
place called Gwynruthin?' 

' There's a Station of that name,' said the 
landlord, ' but no place. It was made for the 
convenience of old Mr. Pencarrow, who lived 
at Polwarth House, close by. But he is 
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dead, poor old gentleman, and it was not of 
much use to him. What have you got to do 
there? 

' Some of the wires are out of order, and 
I have got to set them right,' said Mr. Pent- 
weazle. 

' Long Job?' asked the landlord. 

' I cannot say until I see them ; but I think 
about a week or ten days.' 

^ I wish you joy,' said the landlord with a 
fat laugh. ' You will have to walk* five miles 
each way moming and evening, or to sleep 
under a hedge. There is no place where you 
can put up at Gwynruthin.' 

^Not a tavem?' said the little man, se- 
cretly pleased at the intelligence. 

' Not a beer • shop/ said the landlord. 
'There are only two chances: the first is, if 
you like to go up to Polwarth House, and see 
the new Squire — I don't know his name, but 
it begins with a W. — and ask him to give you 
a bed.' 

' I am not likely to do that,' said Mr. 
Pentweazle. 
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' Well, then, the other is this. You must 
understand that the lines have been altered 
not above six months ago, and another set 
of rails laid down. There was only one at 
first ; and I know that along it there Was 
a few huts put up here and there for the 
navvies to sleep in. I don't think they have 
been taken away yet ; there may be one near 
Gwynruthin.' 

* Cannot I sleep at the Station?' asked Mr. 
Pentweazle. 

' Not a bit of it/ said the landlord ; ' the 
Clerk don't sleep there. He goes down by 
the first train, and leaves by the last, taking 
the key away with him. In the hut is your 
only chance.' 

'How shall I find out whether there is 
one there or not ?' 

* The inspector of the line, Mr. M'Pher- 
son, wUl be here presently/ said the land- 
lord ; ^ he always looks in of a moming before 
starting on his trips, and it is to him you 
have to apply for leave to sleep in the hut 
if there is one. He is from the north, he 
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is/ added the landlord with a chuckle. ' He's 
not a bad sort, on the whole.' 

They had scarcely finished their conver- 
sation, when Mr. M'Pherson arrived. He was 
a tall, big-boned, broad - shouldered Scotch- 
man, with blue eyes and large red beard. 
He wore a south- wester fan-tailed hat; a 
rough pea-jacket, under which was a blue 
guernsey shirt, serving him in Heu of a waist- 
coat; check-ribbed breeches; and high, well- 
greased, heavy, solid boots, reaching to the 
thighs. He nodded to the landlord, and 
stared at the little man — stared harder when 
the landlord told him what the little man's 
business was, and what Service he required 
of him. 

' Eh, man !' said he ; ' the wires out of 
Order! It ain't for the use, then. Few, in- 
deed, are the messages that are sent over 
that line. Those elactric teligraphs 'as come 
out since my time, and I understand nothing 
about it ; but I know this of the heegeous 
object, and I thought that Mr. Pencarrow 
was quite right when he refused your com- 
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pany to take it across his park, and made 
them keep to the line of rail/ 

' He little thought/ said the landlord, 
' when he did that, that it would have to 
carry the message of his death/ 

^ Ay,' Said the Scotchman ; ' that was bad 
enou' for him, but good for them as came 
after him.' Then, turning to Mr. Pentweazle, 
he Said, 'Yes, sir, there is a hut close by 
GwjTiruthin ; it's a roughish kind of place, 
good enou' for a nawy, but not fit for the 
likes of you, who've seen better things, and 
seem, indeed, a soopairieur person.' 

' It will do well enough for me,' said Mr. 
Pentweazle, scarcely able to conceal his joy. 
' I have knocked about in most parts of the 
World in pursuit of my business, and am not 
particular to a trifle.' 

' Weel, weel, that's the way to progress,' 
said Mr. MTherson. ' If you will step down 
to my office in the town, I will give you the 
key to the padlock which is on the door. 
Mind, you will have to take provisions and 
drink with you, for there is no chance of 
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getting bite nor sup within miles of Gwyn- 
ruthin Station.' 

That evening, Mr. Pentweazle stepped on 
to the few planks, roughly put together, 
which formed the platform to the Station. 
The Clerk who took his ticket seemed as- 
tonished when he saw him alight ; more 
astonished when he saw him draw after him 
a hamper containiug provisions which he had 
brought with him at Mr. M'Pherson's advice. 

' Are you for Gwynruthin ?' asked the 
Clerk. 

* I am !' said the little man. ' Here is a 
letter from the inspector;' handing him one 
with which he had provided himself. 

The clerk read it, and whistled. 

' You are going to stop here some days, on 
telegraph business, and to live in the hut 
out there ! My eye, what a joUy look-out !' 

And the clerk, who was a flippant youth, 
whistled again derisively. 

' It is not very lively, I suppose ?' said 
Mr. Pentweazle ; ' not many people come 
here?' 
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' Many people !' said the clerk. ' You will 
see nobody but me, and I don't come tili 
nine, and cut it at six. Kobinson Crusoe is a 
fool to what you will be after a week of this.' 

' I must bear it, I suppose,' said the little 
man with a smile ; ^ it all comes in the way 
of business. Besides, I shall have my lines- 
man to help me. Do you mind showing 
me to this hut, and helping me with this 
hamper T 

' Not a bit,' said the clerk; ' so long as I 
have not got to stop here, I will do anything.' 

They took the hamper between them, and 
proceeded down the Une until they came to 
the hut. Mr. MTherson had described it 
rightly/for it was of the rudest possible kind : 
four mud walls, coated with turf, and a rough 
timber roof, overlaid with asphalted cloth. A 
hole in the wall acted as a chimney; and a 
hole in one of the waUs, covered with oil- 
paper, was supposed to be the window. 

Mr. Pentweazle unlocked the padlock, and 
pushed open the door, which grated on its 
rusty hinges. Inside, he saw a deal table and 
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stool, and a long bench, which had served for 
a bedstead. 

' Cheerful !' said the clerk, after looking in. 
' My eye, what a joUy time you will have of 
it here !' 

The little man shrugged bis Shoulders, the 
roughness even exceeding bis anticipations. 

'I bave got a lot of old time-books aüd 
waste-paper at the Station,' said the clerk; 
' you have brought no mattress with you, and 
they wül be better to sleep on than that hard 
bench. If you want any thing more, we must 
get it to-morrow, for the train is due, and it's 
my time for cutting it now.' 

^ Which way to Truro T asked the little 
man — ^ right or left ?' 

' Right — the way you came,' said the clerk. 
'Don't you recoUect? Now come along for 
the waste-paper.' 

Mr. Pentweazle did not answer him : he 
was looking at the telegraph posts in the 
.direction pointed out, and the eleventh was 
already in bis sight. 
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A RECOGNITION. 




And now, according to all preconceived no- 
tions, EUen Wynne's happiness ought to have 
been almost at its height. Her lover had 
retumed to her sooner than she had expected 
him, with all and more than he had gone to 
seek. Her own fortune and position had im- 
proved in a manner which she could never 
have anticipated. Her uncle seemed more 
and more devoted to her; more and more he 
regarded her as the prop on which his life 
depended; and, so far as he was concemed, 
she had but to express a wish to insure its 
immediate fulfilment. 

And yet EUen could not help confessing 
herseif that even in her day s of imcertainty 
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and doubt, when Frank's retum was problem- 
atical, and when his return with the fortune 
which he had gone to seek was more pro- 
blematical still — even in the days immedi- 
ately anterior to his arrival, when his mourn- 
ful missive had been received, and they were 
expecting that he would return to them bro- 
ken in health and ruined in means, — even in 
those sad times, the girl had not experienced 
that indefinable sinking of the heart, that irre- 
sistible consciousness of impending evil, under 
which she now frequently suflfered. Essen- 
tially strong-minded — a term which does not 
necessarily imply a desire on the part of wo- 
men to wear short hair, blue spectacles, have 
a vote for parliament, or attend anatomical 
lectures — but strong-minded in the knowledge 
of what was right, in the determination to do 
her duty, and in the power of self-examination 
to ascertain whether there was any real cause 
for these feelings, Ellen had not shrunk from 
the requisite mental investigation, but as yet 
had been unable to trace the source of her 
disquietude. 
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Once or twice, a lingering reminiscence of 
Jack Durston crossed her mind, causing her 
to knit her hrows and sit pensive for a few 
moments, but it was speedUy dismissed. In 
this case, at all events, she knew herseif to be 
free from blame. She had always respected 
Jack'g character, and liked hun personally as 
a girl likes a good-looking, well-mannered, 
frank -hearted young fellow, who, while evi- 
dently enamoured of her, does not ^rear his 
heart upon his sleeve, or so inconunode her 
with attentions as to render her the object of 
public remark. 

But although she had anticipated that one 
day or other he might have been emboldened 
to make her an oflFer ; and though she knew 
that her acceptation of that oflFer would have 
been eminently gratifying to her uncle, who 
not merely, but particularly, liked Jack, both 
as a fine young fellow and as the heir to the 
Durston property, and who, at the time of 
their residence at Bampton, was not especially 
well aflFected towards the absent Frank Scor- 
rier, — she could not, on the most certain re- 
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flection,^ accuse herseif of having given Jack 
any encouragement, or any reason to expect 
a hopeful termination to his suit. She had 
rejected him as mercifuUy as she could, and 
he had taken his rejection in the spirit which 
might have been expected from so good a 
fellow. 

No ; she had nothing to blame herseif with 
in regard to Jack Durston, Her engagement 
to Frank had taken place at so early an age^ 
and was so generally well known throughout 
the district, that however much the young 
men of the neighbourhood may have admired 
her, Jack was the only one who had put his 
admiration into formal words. 

Her engagement with Frank — yes, that 
was the hinge on which every action of her 
life had turned since she first listened to him 
with burning blushes, and honestly agreed to 
accept his love. It was something in connec- 
tion with him, then, that caused her present 
trouble, as she at length avowed to herseif 
after long consideration, and many vain at- 
tempts to impute it to other sources. But 
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was not his love for her steadfast ? Had he 
not given her every proof of this by retum- 
ing to seek her, and by urging her, as he had 
frequently done smce his retum, to become 
his wife at the earliest opportunity ? 

She acknowledged to herseif that, even had 
he amved in the miserable plight in Tvhich his 
last letter from Australia had depicted hinriß 
she would have scomed to think so little of 
herseif as to imagine that the mere change in 
her Position had brought him back to her side, 
and would have feit that he had conie there 
animated by the love that had prompted him 
to go out and seek a fortune for her sake. 
How much more, then, should she feel this ! 
how much less should she permit herseif, for 
an instant, to be swayed by such unworthy 
doubts, when he came to her as the winner 
ofthat fortune, protesting that his greatest 
delight was to share it with her ! 

But there was a something in his manner 
which was certainly unsatisfactory. Not that 
he was one bit less happy than he used to be 
with Ellen ; on the contrary, in his address 
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and rnanner to her there was now frequently 
a depth and eamestness which she had never 
noticed in bygone days. Then he was dash- 
ing and impetuous ; the world was his oyster, 
which he was to open by his pluck and auda- 
city, and thus to gain his pearl of price. There 
was then a flippancy in his genial nature, 
which was not subdued even by his love and 
passion, and which, with all his undeniable 
fondness for Ellen, led him to regard the 
winning of her aflfections as something to be 
expected rather than as a matter of course. 

But now his manner was entirely changed. 
Not merely when he addressed her were his 
expressions fraught with greater tendemess 
than he had ever before bestowed upon her ; 
but in those long silent pauses which lovers 
find so pleasing when they have temporarily 
exhausted all their terms of endearment, the 
girl would look up, and find her lover's 
glances fixed upon her with such a wealth of 
aflfection, such an amount of appreciation and 
devotion, as she never believed him to pos- 
sess. 

VOL. I. X 
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What was it, then? She was tired of 
catechising herseif without result — she would 
leam it from him! So, one moming after 
breakfast, when, as usual, he was making his 
way towards the library — where it was his 
habit to Sit and read the papers which ar- 
rived by the early post, first diligently glean- 
ing their contents, and then idly dreaming 
over their columns — she placed herseif in the 
doorway, and, holding out one hand threat- 
eningly, while with the other she pointed 
upward, Ellen exclaimed, in a theatrical tone 
of voice : 

'AU hope abandon, ye who enter here! 
When once you bury yourself in one of 
those beehive-chairs, Frank, I know you are 
lost for the rest of the moming ; nothing 
but the top of your head is to be seen over 
the folds of the newspaper until the luncheon- 
bell rings, and then you drag yourself away 
with manifest reluctance. Now, I am deter- 
mined that this magnificent moming shall 
not be spent by you in such a preposterous 
manner. I am going to take you out sir 
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and show you the autumn tints on the hang- 
ing wood opposite, and make you remark the 
different cloud-effects under the influence of 
the west wind, and make you amenable to 
skyey influences, and talk to you as if I were 
Mr. Euskin himself !' 

' What a treat you have in store for me!' 
Said Frank, laughing. *What is the reason 
for this sudden decision of yours, may I ask ?' 

' To endeavour to get you out of the in- 
comparably lazy State into which you have 
fallen. Do you know, that since you have 
been here, I verily believe you have never 
gone beyond the boundary of the terrace — 
tuming short as you reached the top of the 
Steps, and retracing your way as though you 
were a prisoner on parole, with a certain dis- 
tance allotted to you.' 

'I verily believe you are right,' said Frank. 
' You see, child, a man to whom much exer- 
cise has been compulsory for many months is 
less likely to see its charms than a person to 
whom it has been a pleasing pastime ; and I 
verily believe that, during my sojoum in 
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Australia, I walked, and rode, and dug, and 
worked enough to last me for the remainder 
of my life.' 

' As I Said before, sheer laziness ; a prac- 
tice which, if you recollect the good sentences 
that you transcribed in your copy-book, grows 
upon you daily, and must immediately be 
taken in band sharply, and put an end to at 
once. This very moming we will make the 
first onslaught. There is your hat/ she said, 
detaching it with the point of her parasol 
from the peg on which it was hanging ; ' put 
it on, and come with me.' 

' Only on condition I am not taken far,' 
Said Frank. 

They went out on to the terrace, and, after 
one or two tums up and down, Ellen said 

' Xow this will never do. I was quite 
forgetting the object of my bringing you out 
here. Next time we come to that end, we 
will go down the steps, and down the avenue. 
You have never seen it yet, and you have no 
notion how pretty it is.' 

' Never seen it yet ? What a forgetfiil 
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little puss you are ! Don't you recoUect that 
I drove up it on the night of our first meet- 
ing ?' he said. 

' You did nothing of the kind, sir ! Not 
that you could have seen its beauties out of 
the window of that homble old »post-chaise, if 
you had looked ; but that was the north 
avenue ; this is the south ; and when we get 
to the end of it, I will give you a treat. I will 
show you the prettiest lodge in England, with 
the prettiest lodge garden, and the prettiest 
lodge keeper, Mrs. Bradstock.' 

Frank Scorrier stopped suddenly in his 
walk, and leaned heavily against the balus- 
trade. 

'Frank, is anything the matter?' asked 
Ellen anxiously. 

' Nothing dearest, nothing,' he replied, 
after a few moments' pause, ' I am scarcely 
strong yet, and the slightest excess of exer- 
tion has a bad eflfect upon me. I am afraid,' 
he added, with a feeble smile — 'I am afraid 
that your notable experunent must not be 
tried to-day. I am certain I shall not be able 
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to get 60 &r 88 the south lodge, even with 
the temptations which you ofier me.' 

' Of course/ said Ellen, ' I onty spoke in 
jest, forgetting how weak you were, and not 
for an instant intending to force you to any 
exertion which might cause jou pain.' 

A certain oddness came over her manner, 
which Frank did not feil to notice. The girl 
had always found it impossible to school the 
expressions of her fiace, or even the tones of 
her voice. Looking at one, and listening to 
the other, Frank knew in an instant that a 
sudden change had come over her. It was so. 
The fact that, for the second time, her lover 
had betrayed physical weakness and suflFering 
at the mention of Mrs. Bradstock's name, had 
created a suspicion in her mind. But even 
while he was deliberating within himself whe- 
ther he should ask her what had caused the 
change, the cloud vanished from Ellen's brow, 
and she said, in her accustomed cheery 
tone: 

' When shall I e ver leam wisdom ? How 
wonderfolly inconsiderate of me to talk to 
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you of Mrs. Bradstock ! Why, you know her, 
Fraük, of course ; and as you knew her under 
painful circumstances, naturally enough you 
don't care to see her, and dislike any refer- 
ence being made to her.' 

Frank looked at her, astounded. When, 
after a short pause he found words, he said, 
in a broken voice : 

' Yes, I know her, of course ; and, as you 
say, under painful circumstances ; but I had 
no idea that those circumstances were known 
to you. Where did you learn them?' 

' Where ? Why, from herseif !' 

' From herseif !' he gasped. 

' Yes, Frank; from herseif, dearest one ! 
Don't be so angry. She told me, without, of 
course, intending to do any härm, about your 
falling into the Company of those dreadful 
gambling men on board the ship — the diggers, 
I mean; and about their gradually getting 
hold of you, and entangling you in their toils ; 
and about your finaUy decidirig to go away 
with them when you leffc the ship. She told 
me all this before we heard it from you, but 
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she meant no härm — ^I am sare she meant no 
härm.' 

* Ah, yes, of course — ^no, of course not !' 
Said Frank with a sigh of reUef. 'Ah, no, 
she meant no härm ! She is a good woman, I 
believe, Mrs. Bradstock ; but I would rather 
not see her for the present. I will go down to 
the south lodge when I am a little stronger, 
and renew my acquaintance with her.' 

* She is a very.nice woman, and a pretty 
woman, and a good woman too, I believe ; but 
I wish I had not mentioned her name,' said 
Ellen. 

'Why?' asked Frank, who seemed per- 
fectly to have regained his composure. 

' Because it seems entirely to have defeated 
the object I had in view.' 

' And that was — ' 

' To talk to you about yourself. Do you 
know, I cannot help thinking that you are not 
well, Frank ? I know that you are even now 
only just recovering from the fatigue and pri- 
vations which you went through out there. 
Don't think, my own darling, that I make 
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little of these from their result ; but I fear 
there is something worse even than that re- 
sult.' 

' What do you fear, and what makes you 
fear?' asked her lover, passing her arm through 
his, and tenderly holding her hand. 

' What I fear you are suffermg from, Frank, 
is rather a mental than a bodily illness. I can 
scarcely explain myself ; but I think, perhaps, 
that the active life which you have recently 
led, the scenes of turmoil and excitement 
through which you have passed, have unfitted 
you for the quiescent state into which you have 
dropped, perhaps, too suddenly.' 

* My child, had that excitement continued 
— had what you call a quiescent State not in- 
tervened, I should have died.' 

'Perhaps so, perhaps so; but the course 
of medicine may be too long persisted in. I 
judge only from the effect. You know, or 
perhaps you don't know, that I watch every 
change in your face, and, so far as I can, every 
tum of your heart, When not joining in 
conversation, you are constantly moody and 
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thoughtful; and even when talking with me, 
I have frequently found your mind preoccu- 
pied, and your speech wandering. It used 
not to be so, Frank ; why is it so now V 

They had tumed the comer of the terrace, 
and stood hidden from sight in an angle at the 
lower wall. 

As Ellen spoke these words in low and 
trembling tones, and with infinite eamestness, 
her eyes uptumed towards her lover's face, 
she looked so pleadingly beautiful, that Frank 
could not restrain the Impulse to wind his arms 
around her waist, and press her to his heart 

' Not from any lack of love to you, my own 
darling,' he said fondly; 'not from the slight- 
est diminution of the adoration in which I 
hold you ; not from the falling of the smallest 
shadow between you and mel' he cried pas- 
sionately. * That declaration ought to satisiy 
you, for it is as true as the heavens above are 
bright and clear ; but the fact is, that I am 
nowadays necessarily more grave and more 
occupied than I was in former times. Then I 
was a mere penniless adventurer, with the 
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World before me ; now/ he added with a smile, 
' I am a man of means, and have to think how 
these means should best be invested and em- 
ployed. Seriously, this is all, child ; there is no 
other reason for the change which you notice.' 
' I am glad to think so, Frank/ said Ellen, 
nestling to his caress. ^ I shall be more glad 
when you are so accustomed to the bürden of 
your fortune as to bear it more lightly.' 

'That will be very soon, Ellen, I hope,' 
said Frank. ' I shall have to go to London in 
a few days, to make arrangements with the 
agents of my Australian brokers. Those ar- 
rangements will be final, and then we shall only 
have to receive and spend our dividends.' 

' You will not be long, Frank?' she asked 
eagerly. 

' I teil you, before I leave, I shall stipulate 
with your uncle that the day of our marriage 
is fixed within one week of the date of my re- 
turn. You may answer yourself that question, 
and you need no farther assurance from me.' 

Once more he embraced her tenderly, and 
they tumed towards the house. 
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The next moming, after Mrs. Bradstock 
had opened the gate for her young lady, who 
passcd through on horseback for a gallop over 
the downs, attended only by her groom, she 
retumed to the lodge, and, sitting down before 
the fire, feil into a train of thought. This train 
of thought commenced from the past, extend- 
ing into the present, and was gradually busy- 
ing itself with the fiiture, when the flitting of 
a shadow across her room caused her to look 
up. 

' Some stranger/ she thought, and rose to 
receive him. 

Then she feil back in her chair, crying, 
* Heaven preserve us ! — a ghost !' 

A man stood in the doorway, with his hand 
raised in an attitude of waming. It was Frank 
Scorrier. 
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